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PREFACE 

This small volume is not offered to the public 
as an original treatise upon its subject. It is 
merely a hri^ compilation of the facts of Astron- 
omy, as presented by the acknowledged au- 
thorities, together with some slight reference to 
various theories not yet substantiated. 

All technical terms, and all mathematics, 
except certain simple figures necessary for de- 
scription and comparison, have been omitted, 
and no agns or symbols have been txsed except 
those to be found in the ordinary almanacs. 
These last do not appear in the text, but are 
given on a separate page in the back part of the 
volume. In spite of these omissions, it is 
hoped that this compilation may have some 
value as a concise reference book for the general 
reader or for schools. With a view toward 
simplicity, the writer has given no exact figures 
such as would be necessary in an advanced 
textbook, but has stated all numerical values in 
the closest approximate terms. 
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vi Preface 

There has been added — what the compiler has 
never happened to see before — a tabulated 
chronol(^y of the main events in the history of 
Astronomy, and also a chapter very briefly de- 
scribing the various instruments now used in 
the great observatories. 

In the bibliography at the end of the volume, 
are listed the titles of all the books used for 
reference in checking the descriptions, figures, 
and statements given. To the authors of all 
of these books, the writer is much indebted. 
Following each title is a short note, endeavoring 
to present an idea of the scope of that volume. 
If, upon reaching this bibliography, the reader is 
enough interested in the greatest and most 
ancient of sciences to turn to some of these real 
books upon the subject, the main purpose of 
these pages will have been accomplished. 

It will be noticed that the greater part of the 
volume is devoted to the Solar System, and that 
to the Universe as a whole is given but scant 
space. It is about the Solar System that the 
astronomical facts swarm thickest, while, though 
a marvelous amount is really known about the 
vast stellar hordes, it is often difficult to sepa- 
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Preface vii 

rate fact £rom logical suimise. The more essen- 
tial of the stellar facts, and many of the generally 
accepted and most logical of those theories which 
should interest the general reader, are, however, 
given. 

The grouping, or apparent grouping, of the 
stars into constellations has not been touched 
upon. It is not possibie to give in short space 
enough' description of them to make their posi- 
tions clear. The bibliography refers to several 
works admirably written for just that purpose. 

Nor has it been possible to find room for any of 
the great discussions concerning the beginnii^s 
of the Solar System. In passing, however, it 
may be said here that several theories, and 
attractively logical ones, have been advanced in 
the past few years since the rejection by most 
astronomers of the Nebular Hypothesis as 
conceived by Laplace. 

E. W. P. 

New York 
Febniaiy, 191 4. 
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The Essence of Astronomy 



THE SOLAR SYSTEM 

Rushing through space, bound whither we 
know not, save for the mere direction, speeds the 
vast globe called the Stin, at a rate of nearly 1-2 
miles per second. Around this falling body — and 
a true and stupendous fall it is — an almost infinite 
number of smaller bodies, ranging from tiny 
particles to great masses thousands of miles in 
diameter, revolve with a marvelous regularity 
and order. This is the Solar System. Although 
almost inconceivable in size, its huge dimensions 
shrink to microscopic estimates when we meas- 
ure on its every side the unbelievable depths of 
space which bound its isolation. For countless 
centuries, the Sun and its family have been 
apprCiaching, at a speed of over a million miles 
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2 TKe £asence of Astronomy 

a day, a definite section of the Universe, and yet 
it seems no closer than thousands of years ago. 
In truth the Solar System is but a cluster of tiny 
motes dancing in the infinite. 

According to our present knowledge, the 
Solar System, measures over 5,000,000,000 of 
miles across, and these boundaries are decided 
only by the "stay-at-home" members of the 
family, the planets. How far those eccentric 
wanderers, the comets, may extend these limits, 
we cannot tell. 

In the center of this great system, spins the 
Sun, a huge globular mass of flaming gases, 
inconceivably hot, giving forth practically all the 
light and heat for its whole family. This Sun 
is a star, as much so as any of the thousands we 
see at night twinkling in the skies, showing from 
their incalculable distances only as tiny points 
of light; the himuHating truth being that our 
Sun is, indeed, but one of the smaller stars, and 
it is only its nearness which bUnds us to its true 
proportions. 

Around itself, the Sun, by the mighty power of 
gravitation, swings, in the order named, the 
following eight bodies called planets: Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Ura- 
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The Solar Syatem 3 

BUS, and Neptune, which all revolve in slightly 
elliptical orbits. The orbits of the planets lie 
approximately in the same plane (the plane of 
the ecliptic, as it is named), so that the shape of 
the Solar System as a whole is that of a great 
flat disk. These planets all shine only by re- 
fleeting a portion of the Sun's light. They have 
no light of their own. Their brilliancy is of wide 
range. This is mainly because of the difference 
in their distances from us, but is also due, in 
part, to the difference in their sizes and reflective 
power (albedo), as well as to their position in 
relation to the Sun and the Earth. Because of 
distance, Uranus is but barely visible to the 
naked eye, and Neptune is never seen without 
a telesfxipe; while Mercury is so close to the 
Sun that it appears but at certain intervals, and 
then under perfect conditions only is viable 
without a glass. Four of the planets, however, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, are those 
"stars" which shine to the naked eye clear and 
bright, without the "twinkle" of the real stars, 
and two of them, Venus and Jupiter, are those 
which so often sparkle in our early evening and 
morning skies with such luster and brilliancy. 
The inner four of the eight planets are com- 
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paratively small and dense, or heavy, and the 
outer four are large and light. 
The periods o£ their revolutions about the 




THC ORBITS or THE TCRHESTRIAL PLANETS 

• ND ONE OP THE PLANETOIDS 

{Dram optmimaUly to icoli) 



Sun — their "years," — vary with their distances 
from it, between 88 days and 164 years. This 
is in obedience to a definite law of motion which 
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insists upon an exact relation between such times 
and distances. 
The orbits of the planets in regard to the Sun ' 




are ellipses, it is true, but in relation to space 
they are, because of the motion of the Sun along 
its celestial path, vast spirals; so that, far trom 
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retunung to the same spot in the Universe at 
the completion of one revolution about the Sun, 
a planet never passes over the same place twice. 

Around most of these planets, revolve from 
one to ten smaller bodies, called moons or satel- 
lites. These satellites, of which our own Moon 
is one, shine also only by reflected Ught. 

The Sun, planets, and satellites all rotate upon 
their axes, in periods ranging from a few hours 
to several months. 

Between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter is a 
large number of still smaller bodies, called as- 
teroids or planetoids. Of these, about 800 have 
been discovered, sweeping, each in its own orbit, 
as part of a great ring around the Sun. 

Most unique of the solar family are the 
"fiery-haired" comets, those ancient portents 
of evil, which swing in narrow eUipses of great 
variety, some contentedly remaining within the 
planetary boundaries, and others rushing far 
into the emptiness beyond to return again to 
view only after himdreds and even thousands of 
years. Indeed, some astronomers believe that a 
large percentage of the comets are truly wan- 
derers in space, which bow to the Sun but once, 
and pass on never to return. 
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Least in size, but by far the most numerous, 
are the meteors, chips, so-to-speak, from worltls 
in the making, some of which are herded to- 
gether in vast swarms, while others pursue more 
lonely paths. But all, alike, obey the great law, 
and revolve in stated orbits around the Sun, 
until they collide with one of the planets, or, 
disturbed by a too close approach to such a large 
body, are swung into a new path that ends in 
the Sun itself. It is the £ery dissipation of a 
meteor, heated to a great temperature by the 
friction of our atmosphere, which causes the 
phenomenon of a "shooting-star. " 

It is probable, also, that a "cloud" of almost 
dust-like particles of matter extends through 
much of the Solar System, particles too small to 
be of appreciable size or weight. The existence 
of these is strongly suspected by reason, and is 
believed to be demonstrated by two phenomena, 
later described in Chapter XVII., the Zodiacal 
Light, and the Gegenschein. 

There was for some time believed to be a 
planet body revolving about the Sun within the 
orbit of Mercury. This hypothetical planet was 
even given a name — Vulcan. Its existence has 
now, however, been absolutely disproved. 
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Also, far beyond Neptune, another planet is 
supposed to creep in its slow path. A sys- 
tematic search for this has extended over many 
years, but has as yet been unsuccessful. If such 
a planet does exist, as seems likely, it must be at 
a vast distance, over four billions of miles, and 
probably is invisible even with the aid of our 
greatest telescopes. If it is found, it will be 
the photographic plate which "sees" it, and 
which will record its lazy motion across the 
skies. 

A scale which helps one to remember the pro- 
portions of the Solar System is the following: 

The Sun— a globe 2 feet 

in di&meter 
MercuT7 — a mustard- 



Venus— a small pea 

The Earth — a large pea 143 

Mars— the head cd a 

rather large pin 313 

The Asteroids — grains 

of sand 320-370 

Jupiter — a large orange 
Satum^ft small orange 
Uranus— a maible 

Neptune— a larger marble 



55 yards away from the globe 
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All the members of the solar family will be 
taken up chapter by chapter, and it seems fitting 
to begin with the Sun itself. 
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The Sun is the central body of the Solar Sys- 
tem, and is far larger than all the other members 
of the system put together. 

Its diameter is about 866,400 miles. Its sur- 
face is nearly 12,000 times that of the Earth, and 
its volume, or bulk, nearly 1,300,000 times as 
much as that of our planet. 

Its mean, or average, distance from the Earth 
is not quite 93,000,000 miles. 

The Suo rotates upon its axis in a mean time 
of 25 days, 7 hours, 48 minutes. The equatorial 
regions, or middle part, of the Sun turn con- 
siderably faster than the poles. That is, a point 
on the Sim's equator actually completes a full 
rotation sooner than a point in a higher latitude, 
each particle nearer the equator slipping by its 
neighbor nearer the pole. This, which cannot hap- 
pen in the rotation of a rigid body like the Earth, 
is possible because of the Sun's lack of solidity. 
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Its axis is inclined to the ecliptic, as the plane 
of the Earth's revolution about the Sun is called, 
about seven d^rees. 

The Sun is moving through space in the 
direction of the bright star Vega at a rate of 
between ii and 12 miles a second. 

The mass, or the amount of matter, of the Sun 
is about 330,000 times that of the Earth; its 
density, or the compactness of the matter, is, 
however, only about one quarter. Its attraction 
for bodies at its surface is nearly 28 times that of 
the Earth. A body weighing here 200 pounds 
would on the Sun weigh nearly three tons. 

The Sun has a dense atmosphere, quite dif- 
ferent, however, from our own. 

The temperature of the Sun is very difficult 
to measure. It is, according to the best authori- 
ties, about 12,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The brilliance of its light is also very difficult 
to estimate. This, at its surface, must be at 
least 150 times that of a calcium light, one of the 
brightest lights that we can produce artificially. 

Of the light and heat of the Sim, the Earth 
intercepts but i.aaa.At.ofta part. 

Through a telescope, the surface of the Sun 
shows a strangely mottled effect, with here and 
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there a dash of more brilliant light. From time 
to time, there appear, also, great black-looking 
spots, these seeming black only by contrast to the 
rest of the surface. These are the so-called 
Suo-spots, and seem to be vast cyclonic holes 
in the superficial gaseous layer, or atmosphere, 
surrounding the main body of the Sun. The 
frequency of these spots varies in a cycle of about 
eleven years, the reason for which is not known. 
These spots also never appear near the poles of 
the Sun, but at the beginning of a cycle show 
in the middle latitudes, and subsequently break 
out nearer and nearer the equator, close to which 
they are present during the period of greatest 
frequency. The size of the spots is of great 
range. Some are comparatively small, and are 
visible only through the great telescopes, while 
others have been measured well over 100,000 
miles in diameter, and have been easily seen 
with the naked eye. The duration of the spots 
also diSers much. Some last for a few hours only 
while others appear, with but slight changes, 
for two or three months. It was by observation 
of the spots that the time of the Sun's rotation 
was found. Incidentally, it is interesting to 
know that when Galileo first announced his 
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discovery of the spots, his statement was met 
with scornful derision. As if there could be 
blemishes upon the face of our great luminary! 

During a total eclipse of the Sun, when the 
blinding light of the globe itself is cut oS, there 
are seen to shoot forth great sprays and tongnes 
of flame, to the height of sometimes over 300,000 
miles. For many years these were supposed to 
be append^es of the Moon, and in consequence 
to be comparatively small, but they have long 
since been proven to belong to the Sun. These 
appalling Sames lash out with a speed of often 
several hundred miles a second, and bespeak an 
explosive force behind them almost inconceiv- 
able. These eruptions, or prominences as they 
are called, undoubtedly occur at all times over 
most of the Sun's surface. We can see, however, 
only those which extend beyond the edge of the 
apparent disk. These prominences can now be 
studied without waiting for an eclipse by means 
of the instrument known as the spectroscope. 
There are also to be seen great cloud-like masses 
floating high above the surface of the Sun as do 
clouds in our atmosphere. These are literally 
clouds of vapors, for the most part hydrogen, 
helium, and calcium. They are sometimes called 
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" floatiiig prominences. ' ' They last much longer 
than the eruptive prominences. 

Another prominent feature of the Sun, seen 
only at a total eclipse, however, is the corona. 
This is a wonderfully soft radiance which extends 
often for millions of miles, in great curving 
wings and streamers, and always shows as a 
glorious halo annmd the black center of the 
eclipse. Those who have been so fortunate as to 
have seen a total eclipse speak of the corona as 
a most marvelously beautiful sight. The nature 
of the corona is not known. Under the analysis 
of the spectroscope, it shows a substance which, 
as yet, has not been found on the Earth. This 
has been called coronium. 

There has been much speculation as to the 
means by which the Sun maintains its great 
temperature when it continues radiating such 
enormous quantities of heat. It is easily demon- 
strated that no combustion, or burning, as we 
know such, can account for this. The geologists 
demand millions of years as necessary to account 
for the condition of the Earth ; and the Sun must 
be older than the Earth. Grant any such age, 
and, under the combustion theory, the Sun 
would have been a dead cinder long ago. 
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While still believing in the contraction theory, 
astronomeis are now inclined to admit the pos- 
sibility of a radio-active condition which may 
have a much greater effect than is supposed. 

The contraction theory is based upon the 
fact that, given a gaseous mass of matter the 
aze of the Sun at present, heated to a high 
temperature, this mass, by contracting in volume, 
that is by falling together in consequence of 
gravitational pull, less than a mile in diameter 
per year, or Bii. ' aaft of its diameter, cotild radiate 
the amount of heat which the Sun does now, and 
stillhaveenoughleftto keep the remaining CTWflJfgf 
bulk of itself at the original temperature, or eoen 
to raise the temperature slightly higher. In other 
words, the Sun, although losing a great amount of 
beat, may nevertheless be growing hotter day by 
day. This sounds paradoxical for the moment, 
but a consideration of the difference between 
amount of heat and temperature will make it clear. 

Because of a curious optical illusion, it is not 
possible to measure with great accuracy any 
vary brilliant object. For this reason, we cannot 
tell yet whether the Sun is really decreasing in 
size. A decrease of fifty miles in its diameter 
would not be noticeable. 
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The Sun also acquires a certain amount of heat 
by the impact of meteors, which doubtless fall 
in great numbers to it& suiface. As, however, the 
fall into the Sun of a body as large as the Earth 
would produce heat enough to last only for a com- 
paratively short time, it seems hardly possible 
that the fall of meteors can be considered as a real 
factor in the continuation of the Sim's store. 

Although the Sun is but a small star, it is, 
nevertheless, to us the most important of all 
stars. We might dispense with a great propor- 
tion of the light received from this enormous 
body, but without its heat we should have no 
existence. It is the heat of the Sun which 
stimulates our vegetation, and vegetation sup- 
ports directly or indirectly all animal life. It is 
the heat of the Sun which causes all atmospheric 
disturbances, and in consequence keeps our air 
constantly freshened. It is the heat of the Sun 
which causes water evaporation and the result- 
ant rains, maintaining the purity of oiu: water 
supplies. In fact, it is the heat of the Sun which 
is primarily responsible for all the changes ne- 
cessary to make the Earth habitable. From it we 
derive all our sustenance as well as all forms of 
mechanical power. 
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The proportions and properties of the Sun are 
so vast that it is practically impossible to grasp 
them without some comparison with familiar 
standards. A few of these are given below. 

If the Earth were placed at the center of the 
Sun, the Moon revolvii^ round the Earth at its 
present distance would reach only a little more 
than half way to the surface of the Sun. There 
would still be over 190,000 miles between the 
Moon and the surface. And yet, a train running 
a mile a minute would take three and one half 
months to cover a distance corresponding to 
that which separates the Moon from the Earth. 

This same train, which would go roimd the 
Earth in seventeen days, would require five 
years to make the circuit of the Sun. 

If the Sun were a fiat disk, as it appears, 109 
globes as large as the Earth, touching edge to 
edge, would be necessary to reach across it. 

We receive from the Sun about 600,000 times 
as much light as we get from the Moon. Were 
the sky covered with full moons it would not 
approach the radiancy of daylight. 

The heat of the Sun, to quote the late Prof. 
Young, whose estimate of the temperature was 
given above, may be illustrated by the fact that 
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"if a bridge of ice could be formed from the 
Earth to the Sun by a column of ice, z.i miles 
square and 93,000,000 miles long, and if in some 
way the entire solar radiation could be concen- 
trated upon it, it would be melted in one second, 
and in seven more would be dissipated in vapor. " 
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Mercury is the smallest of the bodies called 
planets, and revolves nearer to the Sun than any 
of the others. 

Its diameter is about 3030 miles, nearly half 
as much again as that of our Moon. Its surface 
is about one seventh that of the Earth, and its 
volume about one eighteenth. 

Its mean, or average, distance from the Sun 
is 36,000,000 miles. Its elliptical orbit is more 
eccentric, or elongated, than those of the other 
planets, and its distance &om the Sun varies 
between 43,500,000 miles and 28,500,000 miles. 

Its distance from the Earth at its closest 
approach is about 50,000,000 miles, and when 
farthest from it, about 136,000,000 miles. 

Mercury revolves around the Sun in very 
nearly 88 days. This is the "year" of ijercury. 

It rotates upon its axis in the same time, 88 

days, and in consequence always turns the same 
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side toward the Sun, this side being in perpetual 
daylight, the other in perpetual night. 

Its axis is perpendicular to the plane of its 
orbit about the Sun. There are upon Mercury, 
therefore, no seasons such as we experience on 
the Earth. 

It moves in its path of revolution at a mean 
speed of about 29 miles per second. This speed 
varies, however, between about 36 miles per 
second, when nearest the Sun, and about 23 
miles per second, when farthest away. 

The mass of Mercury is not definitely known. 
According to the latest measurements, the den- 
aty of the planet is somewhat less than that of 
the Earth. The weight of Mercury is, therefore, 
slightly less than five and one half times that of 
a glqbe of water the same ^ze. If these estimates 
are correct, as seems probable, its attraction for 
bodies at its surface is about one half that of the 
Earth's. That is, a body weighing 200 pounds 
here would weigh less than 100 potmds there. 

Mercury has practically no atmosphere. 

It receives from the' Sun on an average nearly 
seven times as much light and heat as does the 
Earth; when nearest the Sun (or at perihelion, 
as this point of a planet's orbit is called) over 
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nine times as much, and when farthest from the 
Sun (aphelion) over four times as much. This 
variation in the heat received does, therefore, 
produce a sort of change of seasons, and a very 
severe one. 

Mercury reflects back from its surface about 
14 per cent, of the light received. 

Viewed with a telescope, Mercury shows 
"phases," as does our Moon (see Chapter VI.). 
Inpasangfrom "new" to "full "and back again 
about 115 days are consumed. If the Earth 
were stationary, the phases would occupy but 
88 days, the time of Mercury's revolution, but 
as the Earth also moves in its orbit about the 
Sun in the same direction as does Mercury, it 
takes more than one complete revolution of the 
latter to bring it again between the Sim and 
the Earth. The phases, of course, result from the 
relative positions of the three bodies, the Sun, 
Mercury, and the Earth, as the phases of the 
Moon result from the position of the Moon in 
relation to the Earth and the Sun. 

The plane of Mercury's €>rbit is inclined, or 
tilted, to the ecliptic (the plane of the Earth's 
orbit) at an angle of about seven degrees. It is 
for this reason that the planet does not pass 
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directly between us and the Sun every revolu- 
tion. About twelve times a century it does pass 
directly between us and the Sun, and is then 
visible, with a telescope, as a small black dot 
upon the Sun's disk. Such an occurrence is 
called a transit. 

Mercury has no moon of visible size. 

As the orbit of Mercury is inside that of the 
Earth, the planet is never seen at nigkt, but is 
visible at certain times close to the horizon, only 
just after sunset in the west, or just before 
sunrise in the east. Because of this, and because 
of the haze which is usually prevalent in the 
Earth's atmosphere, it is viewed probably less 
than any other celestial body visible to the naked 
eye. It is so necessary to have good seeing 
conditioDS, that it is said the celebrated astrono- 
mer Copernicus died without observing Mercury. 
This sounds extreme, for the writer has picked 
it up several times with an opera-glass and naked 
eye from a dty window. When seen with the 
naked eye, it shines as a bright star, showing a 
reddish tint because of the atmospheric dis- 
turbances and the horizon haze through which 
its light must penetrate. It usually seems to 
"twinkle" somewhat for the same reason, 
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and, indeed, is sometimes spoken of as "The 
Twinkler." 

To avoid these bad "seeing" conditions, the 
astronomers study Mercury in daylight. This 
is possible with large telescopes, though, of 
course, the planet is then quite invisible to the 
naked eye, being lost in the glare of the sunlight. 

There seems no possibility of life as we know 
it upon Mercury. The atmosphere is of such 
rarity as to be insufficient to support such life; 
and the terrific heat to which the faithful sun- 
ward side of the planet is constantly subjected 
adds greatly to the improbabihty. The lowest 
temperature there is ahaoe that of the boiling 
point of water here, and the greatest is more than 
twice as hot. The dark side is, of course, con- 
stantly exposed to the awful cold of space, 
suffering also from the lack of an atmospheric 
blanket. The planet, therefore, revolves almost 
certainly as a dead world, scorched on one side, 
and frozen on the other. 

One curious effect of the great variation in the 
distance of Mercury from the Stm is that in 
about six weeks (44 days) the latter, viewed from 
the planet, apparently grows to more than double 
its size and brilliancy, and in the next six weeks 
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shrinks again. The average size of the Sun, seen 
from Mercury, is somewhat more than twice its 
size as viewed from the Barth. 

In spite of the difficulty experienced in viewing 
the planet with the unaided eye, we have records 
of observations of Mercury made at Nineveh 
3500 years ago. 
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Venus, reckoning on an ascending scale, is the 
third in size of the Sun's family of planets. It is 
larger than Mercury and Mars, and just smaller 
than the Earth. It revolves in an orbit which 
lies between that of Mercury and that of the 
Earth. 

The diameter is nearly 7700 miles, the Earth's 
being 7918. Its surface is about nine tenths that 
of the Earth and its volume about nine tenths 
also. Venus may be slightly flattened at its 
poles; no accurate measure has been obtained 
however. 

Its mean distance from the Son is almost 
exactly 67,200,000 miles. Its orbit is the least 
elliptical of all the planets; so approaching a 
true circle that the variation of its distance &om 
the Sun need not be considered. 

Its distance from the Earth varies between 
25,000,000 miles when nearest to it, to about 
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160,000,000 miles when farthest from it and on 
the other side of the Sun. 

It revolves about the Sun in 224.7 days, this 
being the year of Venus. 

The rotation upon its axis is not definitely 
known. It seems almost certain, however, that, 
like Mercury, the time of rotation equals the 
time of revolution, and that the planet therefore 
turns always the same side to the Sun. If this 
rotation is correct, as now believed, the axis of 
the planet is perpendicular to the orbit. Recent 
observations seem to substantiate this supposi- 
tion. Venus therefore lacks seasons, as does 
Mercury. 

It moves in its orbit around the Sun at an 
almost unvarying speed o£ 22 miles per second. 

Its mass is somewhat less than eight tenths 
that of the Earth; and its density somewhat 
more than eight tenths. Venus weighs, there- 
fore, nearly five times as much as a globe of 
water the same size. 

Its attraction for bodies on its surface is also 
somewhat more than eight tenths that of the 
Earth. A body weighing 200 pounds here would 
weigh on Venus about 165 pounds. Venus has 
apparently a rather dense atmosphere. The 
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spectroscope shows the presence of water; and 
one of the reasons that definite observations of 
the planet are so difficult to obtain is because of 
the perpetual veil of cloud between us and its 
surface. 

It receives from the Sun about twice as much 
hght and heat as does the Earth. The cloud-veil, 
however, probably tempers this to a climate not 
much more severe than our tropics at times. 

Also, because of the cloud-veil the reflective 
power of the planet is very high. It throws back 
over 75 per cent, of the light it receives from the 
Sun. This dazzling brilliancy adds to the dif- 
ficulty of observing. 

Viewed with a telescope Venus, too, shows 
"phases" as does our Moon (Chapter VI.)- 
This fact was first observed by Galileo in 1610. 
The period between "new" to "new" occupies 
about 580 days. 

The plane of its orbit is inclined to that of the 
Earth at an angle of about 3.5 degrees. This 
would seem to indicate that it should pass 
directly between us and the Sun (transit) more 
often than Mercury. However, because of the 
relation between the times of revolution of Ve- 
nus and the Earth these transits are compara- 
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tively rare, occturing about at the rate of two to 
the century. The last was in 1882. The next 
will be 2004. 

Venus, like Mercury, has no moon of sufficient 
aze to see. 

The orbit of Venus being, also, within that of 
the Earth the planet is never seen late at night. 
Its orbit, however, is so much greater in diameter 
than Mercury's that it recedes much farther 
from the Sun, and when at the best distance for 
observation does not "set" until some hours 
after the "day-star." It is seen, nevertheless, 
only in the western sky after sunset or in the 
eastern sky before sunrise. 

To the naked eye the planet is, with the ex- 
ception of the Sun, the Moon, and an occasional 
comet, the most brilliant of all celestial bodies. 
It has twelve times the brightness of the most 
brilliant star, and shines with a silvery light. 
When at its best it can be seen as a tiny point of 
light in full daylight. As has been said, this very 
brilliancy makes it most difficult to observe, and 
it is, on the whole, a disappointing telescopic 
object. Like Mercury, it is best observed in the 
daytime, when some of its glare is overcome by 
the daylight. 
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That there may be on the Stmward ade of 
Venus & life approaching that of our tropics 
seems possible. There are no known conditions 
that would appear to prevent the existence of 
such. It seems hardly probable, however, that 
the atmosphere of the planet can carry enough 
warmth to its dark side to make this habitable. 

Venus has been known and recognized since 
the earliest day^ of astronomy. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE BAKTH 

The Earth is the third of the planets in order 
of distance from the Sun, and is the fourth in 
size reckoning on an ascending scale. It is the 
lai^est of the four minor or terrestrial planets. 

Its mean diameter is 7918 miles. It shows 
what on Venus or Mercury cannot be measured 
— a flattening at the poles, so that the diameter 
from pole to pole is 27 miles shorter than the 
diameter measured through the equator. This 
bulge at the equator was formed, while the 
Earth was in a molten or plastic condition, by the 
centrifugal force developed by its rotation about 
its axis. 

Its surface comprises about 187,000,000 square 
miles, of which nearly three quarters are covered 
by water. Its volume is about 260,000,000,000 
cubic miles. 

Its mean distance from the Sun is very nearly 
93,000,000 miles. Its orbit is slightly elliptical 
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so that this distance varies about 3,000,000 
miles. The Earth is nearest the Sun early in 
January, and farthest from it in early July, The 
mean distance 93,000,000 miles is one of the 
astronomical units of measurement. 

The Earth revolves about the Sun in 365 days 
6 hours 9 minutes 9 seconds. This is its true 
year. There are two other "years." 

It rotates upon its axis in 23 hours 56 minutes 
and 4 seconds. 

The diflEerence between the various "years" 
spoken of, and the 3 minutes and 56 seconds 
difference between the time of rotation and the 
day, cannot be discussed in the space available 
here. Any of the larger general works listed in 
the bibliography gives a full explanation of the 
reasons, and the effect of these apparent dis- 
crepancies in time. 

The axis of the Earth is inclined to the plane 
of its orbit about 23.5 degrees. This inclination, 
although actually varying somewhat, may be 
con^dered as fixed, and the direction of the 
inclination may also, for the moment, be con- 
sidered fixed; that is, during a revolution, the 
Earth points its axis constantly at the same 
point in space. It is this inclination which is the 
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cause of our seasons. When the north pole of 
the Earth's axis is leaning away from the Sun, 
it is vinter, in the northern hemisphere, since 
the Sun is, in consequence, above the horizon for 
a shorter part of the day; and its rays strike the 
surface of the Earth there obliquely, and as a 
result with less power; these conditions more 
than compensating for the nearer approach of 
the Earth to the Sun during the winter months. 
Half a year, or ha^ a revolution, later, the north 
pole of the Earth's axis is leaning toward the 
Sun, and we have summer, or the hot season, 
since conditions are just the reverse. Of course, 
the seasons in the southern hemisphere are 
exactly the opposite of those in the northern, 
but are somewhat more intense, since it is sum- 
mer when the Earth is also nearest the Son, and 
winter when it is farthest away. Between win- 
ter and summer are the seasons of autumn and 
spring, when the axis of the Earth points neither 
toward nor away from the Sun and we have more 
equitable conditions of temperature. 

The Earth moves in its orbit with a mean 
speed of nearly 18.5 miles a second, covering 
in its revolution each day about 1,500,000 
miles. It moves slightly faster in January 
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when nearest the Sun, and slower in July when 
farthest away. 

Its den^ty is a little more than 5.5 times that 
of water. A ball the same size made entirely of 
granite would weigh only about one half as much 
as the Earth. 

Its atmosphere is comparatively dense, hav- 
ing at sea level a pressure of about 15 pounds to 
the square inch. This atmosphere acts as does 
the glass of a hot-house, preventing the Earth 
on its night side from radiating all its day- 
acquired heat into space. The atmosphere also 
tempers the heat of the Sun's rays as they strike 
the Earth. 

Were it not for the air and dust suspended in 
the air the diffusion of dayhght would not occur. 
Where the Sun's rays fell direct there would be 
brilliant illumination, but elsewhere the shadows 
would be inky black. The light is now spread by 
the progressive reflection from the countless 
ever-present dust particles. It is only this re- 
fraction and diffusion of the Sun's light that 
prevents our seeing the stars in the daytime. 
Without it the sky ^ould be a dead black, set 
with the brilliance of the stars as steady un- 
twinkling p<dnts, and the Sun would appear as 
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a glowing white disk. From an observational 
astronomer's point of view nothing could be 
better. 

The atmosphere also protects us from the 
constant bombardment of meteors (see Chapter 
XV.)i which are fused to dust before they reach 
the Earth itself. It is partly from watching and 
studying the flights of meteors through the air 
that the latter has been estimated to extend 
about 100 miles from the Earth's surface. It 
is too rare for us to breathe at a height of about 
seven miles. 

Owing also to the rather dense atmosphere it 
is probable that the reflecting power (albedo) 
of the Earth is high. 

It is the plane of the Earth's orbit (the 
ecliptic) which astronomers take as the stand- 
ard plane of the planetary revolutions, com- 
paring the inclinations of the other planetary 
orbits with it. 

The Earth is still at a high temperature. 
Owing to the tremendous pressure it is impossible 
that it be now a molten ball with a crust sur- 
rounding it, as was believed for many years. 
The heat at a great depth, however, is probably 
quite hot enough to melt the most refractory 
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substances, were they not compressed to such 
an extent. The study of earthquake shocks has 
demonstrated that, as a whole, the Earth is 
nearly as rigid as a steel ball. 

The motions of the Earth in space are very 
complex. The more evident of these are the 
yearly revolution, and the daily rotation. Be- 
side these, there are, the great motion together 
with the Sun and the rest of the planets in the 
general direction of the brilliant star Vega, at 
the rate of about 12 miles a second; and eight 
other motions, some of them "wobbles" on its 
axis like an unevenly spinning top, and others 
waverings in its orbit — because of the changing 
relative direction of the Moon and the other 
planets, and the consequent variation of gravita- 
tional pull. There are in all eleven motions. 

One of the small "wobbles" of the Earth 
produces an actual wandering of the poles, and 
a consequent ceaseless change in the latitude of 
every place upon the globe. This wandering is a 
matter of but a few yards, yet it can be followed 
with great accuracy, since the change in latitude 
causes a measurable shift in the position of the 
stars. 

It is interesting to know that, though the 
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Earth's orbit in relation to the Sun is a dosed 
curve, this deviates from a straight line only 
about one ninth of an inch in 18.5 miles, the 
distance traversed by the Sarth in one second. 

The Earth possesses a magnetic force which 
directs the needle of the compass. This force is 
subject to periodic and sporadic changes which 
cannot be discussed here. In passing, however, 
it may be said that many of these changes, 
possibly all of them, are produced by disturb- 
ances in the Sun; the regular "variation of the 
m,^netic needle" being synchronous with the 
Stm-spot cycle of about eleven years. 

It is this magnetic force that is in some way 
responsible for the Aurora, that marvelous lu- 
minous display which is witnessed often in high 
latitudes both northern and southern, the exact 
explanation for which has not yet been found. 

The magnetic poles of the Earth are not 
located at the poles of its axis of rotation, but 
at considerable distances from them. Neither 
are these magnetic poles constant in position, 
their periodic and regular change of location 
pving rise to the variation of the compass 
just spoken of. 

One of the effects of the comparatively rapid 
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rotation of the Earth is that, at the equator, 
everything weighs less (that is, is pulled toward 
the Earth's center with less force) than at any 
point farther north or south. At the equator 
the centrifugal force developed by the spin of 
the Earth is at its strongest, and lessens in 
power as the latitude increases until, at the 
poles, it ceases to exist. A spot at the equator 
travels at over a thousand miles an hour, while 
at the pcJes it is merely turned around once in 
twenty-four hours. Also, the fact that the polar 
diameter of the Earth is less than the equatorial 
diameter places a point at the pole somewhat 
nearer the center of the Earth than a point on 
the equator. This aids in lending an object 
weight. 

This diflEerence in weight is slight, but is 
readily measurable, of course only with a spring 
scale. In a weight balance the marked weights 
are affected in exactly the same proportion as 
the objects weighed, and, therefore, no diSerence 
would be shown. 
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The Moon is the only visible satellite of the 
Earth, and revolves about it. It is probable 
that all the planets, and their lai^er satellites, 
induding the Earth and the Moon, swing in 
orbits about them stray bits of "world-dust" 
that their attraction has captured, but as re- 
gards the Moon and the near planets these must 
be very small not to have been discovered. 

The diameter of the Moon is 2162 miles; like 
Venus and Mercury it shows no polar flattening. 

Its surface contains about 15,000,000 square 
miles; about one thirteenth that of the Earth. 
Its volume is about one fiftieth that of the 
Earth. The dimensions of the Moon are much 
greater in proportion to the Earth than those of 
any other satellite to its primary. 

Its mean distance from the Earth is nearly 
239,000 miles. Its orbit, like all celestial OTbits, 
is more or less elliptical and its distance may 
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vary between slightly more than 331.000 miles 
and 253,000 miles. Its usual variation is such, 
however, that in one revcdution it amounts to a 
difference in distance from us of about 35,000 
miles. 

It revolves arotmd the Earth in 37 dajrs 7 
hours 43 minutes and 1 1 .5 seconds. 

It rotates upon its axis in the same time, and, 
in consequence, always keeps the same side 
turned to the Earth, as do Mercury and Venus 
to the Sun. It is probable that nearly all the 
satellites of the planets have this same relation 
between their revolution and their rotation. 
Because of certain variations in the Moon's 
motion, both a "nodding" and a "shaking" of 
its head, so to speak, we see first somewhat 
around one side and then somewhat around the 
other; in all about four sevenths of the entire 
surface can be seen. Its axis is about perpen- 
dicular to the plane of its orbit. 

The Moon moves in its revolution around the 
Earth at a mean speed of about 37 miles per 
minute. 

Its mass is about ^ that of the Earth; its 
density about three fifths, or nearly three and 
one half times that of water. Its attraction for 
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bodies at its surface is about one sixth that of 
the Earth. A body waghing 200 pounds here 
would weigh about 34 pounds on the Moon. 

It has no atmosphere, or at least, if any, but 
the veriest ghost of one. It is for this reason that 
the details of the lunar surface are so dear-cut 
when viewed through a telescope, and that the 
shadows are so intensely black. Except where 
the sunlight strikes direct — there is no light. To 
step into a shadow on the Moon would be to 
disappear. 

The lack of an atmosphere means that there 
is no limar "weather. " There is never any rain; 
in fact there is no liquid water on the Moon. 
There is no wind. There are no unexpected 
changes in temperature. 

The amount of light and heat received from 
the Sun is about the same as intercepted by the 
Earth. The Moon, however, having no atmos- 
phere, radiates away its beat almost as soon as 
it is received. It seems probable that the surface 
is very hot during the lunar day, and it is 
inevitable that, during the lunar night, the sur- 
face temperature drops appallingly low — almost 
to the absolute cold of space. 

The reflective power of the Moon's surface is 
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not high, in spite of its apparent brilliance when 
full. It throws back only about 17 percent, of 
the light striking it. If the sky were covered 
with full moons we should receive from them 
only about one dghth part of the light we get 
from the Sun. 

The Moon reflects to us a certain amount of 
heat ; so small is this, however, that it reqmres 
the most delicate instruments even to demon- 
strate this fact. The amount has never been 
accurately measured. 

The phases of the Moon were probably among 
the first celestial phenomena to be noticed by 
man. Since the Moon is an opaque body, and 
shines by r^Ucted light only, we can see but that 
part which is illuminated and at the same time 
turned toward us. When the Moon is between us 
and the Sun [see diagram) its dark side is turned 
toward us and is entirely invisible. This is at 
the time of the "new moon." About a week 
later half of the illuminated hemisphere is visible. 
This is "first quarter." "Last quarter" occurs 
about one week after full moon, the other half of 
the Earthward hemisphere being illuminated 
then. When the Moon is on the other side of 
the Earth from the Sun it presents to us the full 
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illuminated hemisphere. Between the periods trf 
new moon and £rst quarter (or half moon, as 
it is popularly called) we see illuminated less 
than half of a hemisphere and we have then a 
"crescent" moon. Between the half moon and 
the full we see more than half the illuminated 
hemisphere and have the "gibbous" moon. The 
line between the illuminated and dark hemi- 
spheres is called the "terminator." 

Mercury and Venus have just such phases, 
for the same reason. There is this difference 
however. When the Moon is at "full" we are 
between it and the Sun ; when Mercury or Venus 
show "full" the Sun is between us and them. 
Viewed from the Moon, the Earth would show 
phases also, being "full Earth" at the time 
of new moon, and "new Earth" at the time of 
full moon. 

If the orbit of the Moon around the Earth 
were in the same plane as that of the Earth's 
revolution about the Sun we should have eclipses 
of the Sun every new moon and eclipses of the 
Moon every full moon. (For eclipses see Chapter 
XV.) The lunar orbit, however, is inclined to 
that of the Earth at a little more than 5 degrees. 
Therefore at "new" the Moon usually passes a 
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little below or above the Sun, and at "full" 
above or below the shadow of the Earth. 

There is a popular superstition that the Moon 
affects the weather, but the most careful study 
of records has failed to show any such connection. 
It is also believed that the full moon clears 
away clouds, but again scientific research does 
not disclose any such effect. Whether the dif- 
ference of the Moon's distance from the Earth, 
caused by the former's elliptical orbit, actually 
affects the magnetic needle, as indeed it seems 
to do, is a question now being closely studied. 

Near the time of new moon, the whole disk is 
easily seen, the part upon which the Stm does 
not shine being illuminated by a pale somewhat 
reddish light. This is popularly known as the 
"old moon in the new moon's arms." This 
light is reflected hght from the Earth, or Earth- 
shine. As noted above, the Earth at that time, 
when viewed from the Moon, is nearly full. 
The ruddy color of the Earth-shine is caused by 
the light passing twice through our atmosphere. 
Leonardo da Vinci was the first man to explain 
this phenomenon satisfactorily. 

The surface of the Moon is broken into great 
mountain ranges, enormous " craters, " wide and 
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deep cracks or ' ' clefts, " and umumerable smaller 
cracks or rills. The whole of its visible surface 
has been mapped and measured more carefully 
and accurately than that of the Earth, and over 
30,000 craters have been counted on the Earth- 
ward hemisphere. The first map of the Moon 
was made in 1647. The bright of the mountains 
is enormous in proportion to the size of the 
Moon, several bang over 18,000 feet high. The 
craters vary in size from tiny pits to vast 
cavities over 100 miles in diameter. Many of 
the larger craters have great central moiuitain 
peaks rising from their floors, and many others 
show smaller craters within their boimdaries. 
The lack of "weather" allows these crater walls 
and mountain peaks to remain most precipitous. 
On the Earth the "weather" would and does 
wear such to more gentle slopes. 

The causes of this condition of the Moon's 
surface are not definitely known. It seems 
probable that they were volcanic forces which 
were able to accomplish so much more than on 
the Earth because of the much less weight of 
matter upon the Moon. There is some support 
to the theory that meteoric bombardment is 
partially responsible. 
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Ptam some of the bright crater-mountains 
emanate, or rather apparently emanate, systems 
of bright ray streaks, extending in some cases 
nearly across a visible hemisphere of the Moon. 
These are seen only under high illumination, and 
show best at full moon. In the accompanying 
illustration, the greatest of these ray-systems, 
that with the crater Tycho as its center, is just 
beginning to show. It is these ray streaks of the 
Tycho system which give to the full moon an 
appearance somewhat like that of a peeled 
orange. No plausible and really satisfactory 
explanation of these ray systems has yet been 
put forward. 

To Earth-dwellers the greatest value of the 
Moon is its influence upon the tides, which by 
their constant change flush our harbors and 
shores, and by their motion prevent a stagnation 
of the ocean certain to occur without them. 

Observations of recent years are cau^g as- 
tronomers to waver from the opinion cur- 
rent during the past century, namely that the 
Moon is a dead, unchanging mass. Some well- 
known observers have gone so far as to state 
Satly that there are evident signs of a vegetation 
existing on the floors of some of the larger craters. 
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It is certain that slight changes in shade do 
occur in some regions of the lunar surface, but 
the necessarily extreme rarity of what atmos- 
phere the Moon may still retain seems, in the 
opinions of even the non-conservative astrono- 
mers, to place out of the question the existence 
of actual vegetation, even in the form of the most 
primitive mould. 

That the Moon is not wh(dly dead, as far as 
surface change is concerned, seems almost prob- 
able. Certain small craters appear to show 
unstable shapes, as if there still stirred a faint 
volcanic activity. 
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Mars is fourth planet in distance from the 
Sun, and next to the smallest in size, beii^ larger 
only than Mercury. 

Its mean diameter is 4230 miles, a little more 
than half that of the Earth. Its polar flattening 
is small. Its surface is about one quarter that 
of the Earth, and its volume about one seventh. 

Its mean distance from the Sun is nearly 
141,500,000 miles. Its orbit is the most eccen- 
tric of all the planets except Mercury, and its 
distance from the Sim varies between about 
154,500,000 miles and 128,200,000 miles. 

Its distance from the Earth varies between 
very neaily 35,000,000 miles and 248,000,000 
miles. 

The relation of the times of the revolutions of 

Mars and the Earth about the Sun are such that 

the Earth passes between Mars and the Sun only 

once every two years. It is only when the Earth 

48 
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comes between the Sun and Mars, when the 
latter is at its nearest point to the Sun, that the 
35,000,000 miles minimum disteince is reached. 
This is about every 15 years. When the Earth 
passes between the two when Mars is farthest 
from the Sun, the planet is about 61,000,000 
miles away from us. It is at the times of these 
near approaches of Mars that the public interest 
in the planet is re-awakened by the heralded 
preparations in the observatories to take advan- 
tage of this best opportunity for observation. 

Mars revolves about the Sun in very nearly 
687 days. This is the year of Mars. 

It rotates upon its aids in 24 hours 37 minutes 
and 22 seconds, giving it a day slightly longer 
than that of the Earth. 

Its axis is inclined to the plane of its orbit 
nearly 25 degrees, somewhat more than that of 
the Earth. This means a very little greater range 
in the seasonal temperatures than the Earth 
tmdergoes. The length of the Martian year 
produces, of course, seasons longer proportion- 
ately than those of our planet. 

Mars moves in its orbit around the Sun at a 
mean speed of 15 miles a second. 

Its mass is just one ninth that of the Earth, 
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and its density about three quarters. Its attrac- 
tion for bodies at its surface is nearly two fifths 
that of the Earth; a body weighing 200 pounds 
would weigh but 80 on Mars. 

Mars has an atmosphere about which there 
is much discussion. That it is less dense than 
ours is imiversally admitted. The question of 
whether there is water-vapor in this Martian 
air, and consequently liquid water on its surface, 
is the great point of dispute. It would seem that 
recent spectroscopic observations prove the af- 
firmative side of the debate. 

Mars receives from the Sim, on an average, 
less than half of the Hght and heat which strikes 
the Earth; when nearest the Sun about 52 per 
cent, and when farthest away about 36 per 
cent. It is also a question of dispute as to 
whether the mean temperature is sufficient to 
allow water to remain liquid. The apparent 
melting of the polar caps, spoken of later, would 
seem to prove that water can, and does, exist in 
a liquid condition. 

Its reflective power is about twice that of 
Mercury and half again as great as that of the 
Moon. It casts back about 26 per cent, of the 
light falling upon it. 
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It shows no complete phases as do the interior 
planets, but, when at right angles with us 
and the Sun, it presents a gibbous phase like 
that of the Moon a few days before or after 
"full." 

The orbit of Mars is indined to that of the 
Earth at slightly less than two degrees. Viewed 
from Mars, the Earth "transits" the Sun, at 
intervals of from 75 to 100 years, as do Venus 
and Mercury seen from here. 

Mars has two moons, both very small. Their 
sizes are not accnirately Imown. The most 
powerful telescope cannot magnify them enough 
to allow ordinary measurement. Their sizes 
are estimated, from the amount of light they 
reflect, at from 5 to 30 miles la diameter. The 
outer one, Eleimos, revolves in 30 hours 18 
minutes, at a distance from the center of Mars of 
14,700 miles, and the inner one, Phobos, in 7 
hours 39 minutes, at a distance of 5900 miles 
from the center and only about 3800 miles from 
the surface. As Maxs rotates in about 24?^ 
hours Deimos is seen by the Martians, if there 
are such, to rise very slowly in the east and to 
pass with great leisure across the sky remaining 
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above the horizon for about two days and a 
half at a time, and passing through its phases 
nearly twice in this period. 

Phobos on the other hand, rises in the west, 
hurries across the sky, sets in the east, and rises 
agun in the west about four hours later. Three 
times in the course of a Martian day does 
Phobos rise and set, also pas^g throi^h its 
phases each crossing of the sky. It has been 
remarked that, to Martians, Phobos might serve 
as a fairly accurate time-piece. Its orbital speed 
is about 40 miles per minute. 

The smaller satellite is unique as being the 
only one known which has a period of revolution 
less than the rotational period of its primary. 

One of the results of the nearness of the 
satellites is that, from the surface of Mars, the 
inner one, Phobos, is not viable from above 
latitude 69° in either hemisphere. Mars being 
much smaller than the Earth, its surface curva- 
titre is greater, and the horizon of a Martian 
place, in consequence, smaller. It is readily 
shown that above the latitude mentioned, Pho- 
bos would never rise above the horizon, but 
circle constantly below the bulge of the planet. 
Deimos, the outo' satellite, may be seen from 
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nearly all points of Mars, not being hidden until 
latitude 82° is reached. Our own Moon is at 
such a distance from us, that it is, of course, 
visible from even our Poles. 

Frequent eclipses of the satellites also result 
from their propinquity to Mars; in some cases 
the moon passing into the shadow of the planet 
almost as soon as it has risen, and in many in- 
stances rising eclipsed. It has been calculated 
that the Sun may be eclipsed by Phobos about 
1400 times a year. Naturally, because of the 
speed with which both the moons revolve, the 
duration of their eclipses is shorter than our 
eclipses. 

The occultation, or eclipse, of Deimos by 
Phobos must occur about every ten hours when 
viewed from or near the Martian equator. 

A still further peculiarity is that the moons, 
when in the zenith, must appear much larger 
than when .on the horizon, ^jpge the diameter 
of Mars is 4230 miles, Phobos, for example, is 
nearly one'half again (2115 miles, or half the 
diameter) as far away when rising as it is when 
overhead, and consequently must, in mounting 
to the zenith, appear to grow nearly twice in 
area. 
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It is interesting to note that both Voltaire, in 
Micromegas, and Swift, in GuHiver's Travds, de- 
scribed Mars with two small moons; Swift even 
closely approximated their periods, much to the 
amusement of astronomers for years, until the 
discovery of the real satellites left the scientific 
world amazed at the accuracy of these wild 



The surface of Mars, on the whole, has a 
characteristic reddish-ochre tint, and it is often 
referred to as the red, or ruddy, planet. Parts 
of its surface seem subject to change in color 
during its seasons, and that there is a real vegeta- 
tion there is little doubted. Its poles are covered 
with white caps generally believed to be snow, 
It is from these caps that the "canals" seem to 
extend during the Martian summers when the 
caps decrease as if melting. The "canals" are 
very difficult to see, and appear only as extremely 
fine "hair-lines." Many observers still doubt 
their existence and believe them to be illusions 
of distance, others however, diow maps of a 
complete network of them surroimding the whole 
planet. Through the courtesy of Professor 
Lowell, the writer has in his possession a print 
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of an actual photograph of Mars made by Mr. 
E. C. Slipher in 1907. Since this photograph 
clearly shows some of the "canals," there can 
be no question that tiiese lines do exist. It 
is most unfortunate that it is impossible to 
print a reproduction of this photograph. The 
detail is so delicate that no process except a 
photographic print made from a negative can 
show it satisfactorily. The upper two drawings 
in the accompanying Illustration were made by 
Professor Lowell for close comparison with the 
photograph, which indeed shows more detail than 
the drawings. Professor Lowell insists that what 
is seen is the vegetation flanking the piping of a 
vast irrigation system which taps the melting 
polar snow-caps, the whole planned and managed 
by intelligent beings to make the best use of a 
weak and failing water supply. 

The question of the possibility of life on Mars 
rests mainly on two things; the temperature and 
water. If the temperature is too low to allow 
water to remain liquid, life, as we know it, can- 
not exist. The temperature is by all estimates 
close to this critical point. If there is no water 
at all or practically none — as some astronomers 
beUeve — ^life could not exist. It would seem 
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now that, except for the ulb^-conservative as- 
tronomers, the authorities agree that water 
does exist in a free and liquid state during the 
proper seasons, so that at least a primitive 
form of life can be supported. It is not im- 
probable that by the time of the next nearest 
approach of Mars, in 1924, improved observa- 
tional aids wilt settle the disputed questions. 

Much has been written upon this great Martian 
questicm. Professor Lowell's books are the most 
noted. A small volume by Maunder {Are the 
Planets Inhabited?) gives an interesting pre- 
sentation of negative opinions. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

THE ASTEROIDS 

The Asteroids are a multitude of very small 
planets revolving about the Sun between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

Their diamet^^ range from probably a few 
yards up to about 500 miles. Their surfaces 
and volumes of course range acomlingly. 

Their mean distances differ very much, — from 
about 135,500,000 miles to over 400,000,000 
miles. 

Their distances from the Earth vary firom 
i3>500,ooo miles to 500,000,000 miles. 

Their periods of revolution range from 6S7 
days to about 9 years. 

Of their rotations nothing at all definite is 
known. 

The average inclination of their orbits to the 
plane of the Earth is nearly 8 degrees. The 
orbit of one is inclined nearly 35 degrees. Their 
orbits are all very eccentric. Their speeds in 
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thdi orbits vary with their distances from the 
Sun. 

Of the individual masses and densities of the 
majority nothing is known. From their tiny 
aze it is certain, however, that their attraction 
for bodies on their surfaces must be very slight. 
A man on the largest one amid probably with 
ease throw a stone with a speed sufficient to 
carry it away forever from the little planet. 
It is estimated that their aggregate Tnass cannot 
exceed }4 that of the Earth. It may be as low 
as Th that of the Earth. 

They can certainly have no atmospheres. 

The Asteroids are numbered in the order of 
thdr discovery, and all but those lately found 
bear names also, such as: Ceres (i), Eros (433), 
Pallas (2). Ceres, the first and largest, diameter 
about 485 miles, was discovered in 1801, and the 
succeeding three within the next few years. 
Then none were found until T845. From that 
date, their known number has increased rapidly, 
photography lending most efficient aid, until 
now over 800 are listed ; and there are unques- 
tionably many more. 

They are probably of irregular shape and 
reflective power, the variations in the light of 
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some of them making this deduction sound. 

Vesta (4), though third in size, is the only 
one seen by the naked eye, as a barely visible 
speck of light; and this only under favorable 
circumstances. 

One of these little planets, Eros (433), is of 
particular interest. This " worldlet" approaches 
the Earth at times nearer than any other celes- 
tial body except the Moon, meteors, and possible 
comets; its least distance is 13,500,000 miles. 
These near approaches unfortunately are very 
rare, because of the relations of its orbit and 
revolution to those of the Earth. The next 
one will not occur until 1938. 

The value of the proximity of Eros lies in the 
opportunity given to use it in determining with 
still greater accuracy the distance of the Earth 
from the Sun. 

Eros is the nearest of the Asteroids to the Sun, 
and revolves about it in 687 days, nearly the 
same as Mars, at a mean distance of 135,480,000 
miles. Its orbit like that of the others is very 
eccentric, and its distance from the Sun varies 
between 166,000,000 miles when farthest away 
and 105,200,000 miles when nearest. 

It is too small to be measured with any degree 
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of accuracy, but its diameter is believed to be 
about 20 miles. 

There is a periodic variation in its light which 
leads to the probably sound deduction that it 
rotates on its axis in about 5H hours. 

Its orbit is inclined to that of the Earth at 
nearly eleven degrees. 

The largest four of the Asteroids are, in the 
order of their discovery: 

Ceres (i) Diameter abont 480 miles 
Pallas (2> " " 300 " 

JuBo (3) " ■■ 120 " 

Vesta (4} (The bri^test) " " 340 " 

It is improbable that any of the others, either 
those now known or those yet undiscovered, 
can be more than 50 to 60 miles in diaiDeter. 
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JUPITER 

JiTPiTEs, the giant of the planets, is the fifth in 
order from the Sun. 

Its mean diameter is 86,500 miles, (»* over ten 
times that of the Earth. Its polar flattening is 
great, and the disk in a telescope shows distinctly 
oval. The equatorial diameter is about 88,400 
miles, and the polar diameter only about 83,000. 
Its surface is the vast amount of 22,480,000,000 
square miles, and its volume the inconcdvable 
amount of 338,000,000,000,000 cubic miles, re- 
spectively 119 times and 1300 times the surface 
and volume of the Earth. It is greater than all 
the other planets rolled into one. 

Its mean distance from the Sun is 483,000,000 
miles. Its orbit is con^derably more elliptical 
than that of the Earth, and Jupiter's solar dis- 
tance varies from about 463,000,000 miles to over 
500,000,000. 

Its distance from the Earth, when nearest, is 
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approximately 370,000,000 miles, and, when 
farthest away, nearly 600,000,000 miles. Its 
overage nearest and farthest distances during the 
year are, however, about 390,000,000 miles and 
580,000,000 miles. 

Jupiter revolves about the Sun in 11 years, 
10 months, and 17 days. 

It rotates on its axis more swiftly than any of 
the other planets. Its time of rotation is about 
9 hours 55 minutes. This time can be given 
only approximately, because, like the Sun, 
Jupiter's surface rotates faster at the equator 
than near the poles. This rapid rotation carries 
a point on the equator of the planet at a speed of 
nearly 26,000 miles an hour, a spot on the Earth's 
equator traveUng sUghtly more than 1000 miles 
an hour. This short day of Jupiter makes its 
year include 10455 o' them. 

The axis of Jupiter is almost perpendicular to 
the plane of its orbit, the inclination being only 
3 degrees, so it, too, has no seasons as we know 
them. 

Its mean speed in its orbit is about 8 miles a 
second. 

Its mass is slightly more than 316 times that 
of the Earth, but its density is much less, being 
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scarcely one fourth. The (aierage attraction for 
bodies at its surface is nearly 2f times that 
of our planet, but. because of the rapid rotation 
and the consequent high centrifi^al force, this 
attraction varies almost 20 per cent, between the 
poles and the equator. A body weighing here 
200 pounds would weigh at Jupiter's equator 
about 500 pounds, and at one of his poles about 
600 pounds. 

It has a very extensive atmosphere, and it is 
probable that nearly all the surface markings we 
see with a telescope on Jupiter are atmospheric, 
and not on the true surface of the planet. For 
that matter, it is very doubtful whether there 
is anything solid about it. It would seem to be a 
ball of almost liquid consistency surroimded by 
clouds and vapor. 

It receives, when nearest the Sun, about one 
third as much light and heat as does the Earth ; 
about two fifths as much when farthest 
away. 

The reflecting power of the planet is high. 
It sends back 62 per cent, of the light received, 

Jupiter shows no phases, being too far outside 
our orbit. 

Its orbit is inclined to the Earth's less than 
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any other planet's except Neptune's, the inclin- 
ation bang barely more than i>i degrees. 



'Jupiter has eight moons which have been 
<£scovered. The method of searching by pho- 
tography is so nearly perfect now that it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that more will be foimd. 

The moons are usually known by Roman 
numerals. The origioal four bear names also. 
Their dimensions, orbital times, and distances 
from them are: 
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It will be seen that the system is enormous. 
These moons apparently always turn the 
same side to Jupiter. 
Their orbital speeds vary according to their 
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distances from their primary. The nearest 
traveling at about 15 miles per second, the 
farthest at about i .3 miles per second. 

Their reflective power varies and there seems 
a sUght difference in color. 

Their orbits are nearly circular, and those of 
the inner ones are almost in the plane of the 
planet's equator. 

The orbits of the outer ones are inclined at 
over 30 degrees. The larger ones seem to have 
some atmosphere. 

To the telescopist with a small instrument 
these moons are of great interest. The changes 
in position due to their revolutions can be 
detected in but a few minutes' observation, and 
their transits, as they pass directly between 
Jupiter and the Earth, their occultations as 
they pass behind him, and their eclipses as they 
disappear in his shadow, are among the most 
easily observed celestial phenomena. 

It was through the discrepancy between the 
predicted and observed times of the eclipses of 
these moons that it became known that light 
required time to travel. 

Only four of these moons may be seen except 
by the aid of the great telescopes. There have 
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been partially substantiated cases of these four 
being seen with the naked eye. These moons 
offer added interest as being the first celestial 
objects discovered by Galileo with the first 
telescopic aid. 

The phydcal condition of Jupiter is un- 
questionably liquid or plastic. As stated, the 
markings seen are almost certainly atmospheric 
ones, where great "trade winds" appear as the 
dark bands or "belts" which characterize the 
planet. Great semi-permanent Ttiarkings, such 
as the famous Great Red Spot, break out from 
time to time, but the invariable fading of such 
demonstrates that, almost certainly, we do not 
view a solid surface. In the larger telescopes 
the bands, and, in fact, all the surface show a 
wonderful range of detail and color. 

It is suggested that Jupiter is still hot enough 
to give forth a light of its own. This is doubtful, 
but there is no doubt that it still is very hot. 

Life on Jupiter itself is at present entirely out 
of the question, but there is a very doubtful 
possibility of such existing upon some of the 
larger moons. However, at that tremendous 
distance from the Sun, it would seem necessary 
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for Jupiter to be hotter than is nov supposed, if 
the planet is to radiate to them enough heat to 
compensate for the feebleness of the solar rays 
at that distance, and maiTitain a tonperature 
sufficiently high to support life. 

Jupiter, when viewed from the Earth, with 
the naked eye, shines almost as brilliantly as 
Ventis, and because of its comparatively slow 
orbital motion, remains for months each year as 
1 morning or eveaio^ star. 
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Satuhn is the second largest of the planets, 
and is the sixth in distance from the Sun. 

Its mean diameter is about 73,000 miles, 
more than 9 times that of the Earth. The 
polar flattening is very great, nearly iSi and 
its polar diameter is only 68,000 miles, while 
its equatorial diameter is about 75,000 miles. 
Its surface is about 84 times that of the Earth, 
and its volume 770 times. 

Its mean distance from the Sun is approxi- 
mately 886,000,000 miles, or 9}^ times as much 
as the Earth's. The eccentricity of its orbit is 
considerable, and, in consequence, the variation 
in its solar distance is nearly 100,000,000 miles. 

Its distance from the Earth ranges from 774,- 
000,000 miles, when at its nearest, to 1,028,000,- 
000 miles, when farthest away. 

It revolves about the Sun in about 29^ years. 

Its rotation upon its axis is almost as swift as 
6B 
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that of Jupiter, being nearly lo hours 14^ min- 
utes. It is the speed of this rotation, combined 
with the small density of the planet, that causes 
the great distortion of its shape. 

Its axis is inclined to the plane of its orbit 
□early 37 degrees, or more than the Earth's. 
This produces seasons as we know them. 

Saturn moves in its orbit around the Sun at a 
mean speed of 6 miles a second. 

The density of this great planet is surprisingly 
small. It has been v^y accurately figured and 
proves to be only about one eighth that of the 
Earth or less than that of water., Saturn would 
float comfortably in an ocean great enough to 
bold it. The mass is about 95 times that of 
the Earth, and less than one third that of 
Jupiter. Its mean attraction for bodies at its 
surface is therefore, in spite of its great size, 
only about 1.2 times that of the Earth. At the 
equator, because of the great centrifugal force 
counteracting the force of gravity, it is less than 
that of the Earth. The variation between its 
attraction at its poles and at its equator is 
nearly 25 per cent. 

Saturn has an atmosphere apparently much 
like that of Jupiter, and, as we see in a telescope. 
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similar bands and belts. It shows, at each pole, 
moreover, curious caps of faint olive green. 
These caps are not constant, but are usually 
visible. Just what they are is not known. 

It receives from the Sun on the average only 
about T^ as much light and heat as the Earth. 
This amount varies, of course, with its distance 
from the Sun, but it is always pitifully small. 

Its reflective power is high, being about that of 
Venus. It throws back about 72 per cent, of the 
light received. 

It is too far beyond the orbit of the Earth 
to show phases. 

The orbit of Saturn is indined to that of the 
Earth about two and one half degrees. 



Sattim is unique in the Solar System in the 
possession o£ a series of vast encircling rings 
which lie in the plane of its rotation. Because 
of the inclination of Saturn's axis to the plane of 
its orbit, it sometimes presents one pole and 
then the other to the Sun, as does the Earth. 
The latter, compai«d to Saturn, is so near the 
Sun that we view the planet almost as if we were 
on the Sun itself. The result is that we, at 
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times, see the north surface of the rings, and, 
about fifteen years later (one half of Saturn's 
time of revolution about the Sun) the south 
surface, while half way between we see them 
presented edgewise, when they are visible only 
through the most powerful telescopes, and 
appear as a sort of luminous needle running 
through the planet. It is because of this change 
in appearance, as seen from the Earth, that 
Galileo only nearly discovered them. He saw 
them when he first turned his telescope on 
Saturn, but as the planet was approaching the 
position when the rings disappear he saw them 
but faintly, and then seemed to see them gradu- 
ally vanish. This gave him the impression that 
they were illu^onary, and, in di^ust, he never 
studied the planet again. In 1655, Huyghens 
discovered their real existence and shape. 

There are three concentric rings in all. The 
outer one has a diameter of about 173,000 miles. 
Its breadth is about 10,000 miles. There is a 
division space of about 1000 miles between 
that and the next. The second ring is quite 
the broadest, being nearly 17,000 across. The 
third is called the "crfipe ring" from its dusky 
appearance. It is only visible in the great 
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telescopes. It is semi'transparent. Between 
the umer edge of the third ring and the surface 
of the planet is a space of about 9000 miles. 

These rings are extremely thin in proportion 
to their diameters, the paper upon which this is 
printed is thicker in proportion to its size than 
they are. The thickness of the rings is estimated 
at about 100 miles. 

The rings were first considered solid. It has 
now been demonstrated that they must be 
composed of countless tiny "moonlets, " possibly 
only infinitely small particles, each pursuing its 
own orbit about the planet. When the rings 
are seen edgewise there appear certain thick- 
enings or knots as if clusters of these particles 
had formed. 

It has not been settled whether these rings 
are a permanency or whether they will eventu- 
ally be dispersed. Recently an extremely faint 
outer ring has been observed similar to the 
"crfipe" ring. This would seem to suggest 
almost the probability of an eventual breaking 
up of this marvelous system, these two "crfipe" 
lings being possibly the beginning of the dis- 
integration. 
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Saturn, of all of the planets, possesses the 

greatest retinue of satellites. No less than ten 
moons are now known to encircle it. Their di- 
mensions, orbital times, and distances from the 
planet are: 
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As in the case with Jupiter, it will be seen 
that the size of the system is enormous. Jape- 
tus has a period of nearly that of Mercury while 
the revolution of Phoebe requires over eighteen 
months. 

Japetus shows a distinct difference in bril- 
liancy during its orbit, being always brighter 
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when west of the planet than when east of it. 
This shows that it follows the general rule of 
satellites and turns always the same side to its 
primary — one half of its surface having a higher 
reflecting power than the other. 

The motion of Phcebe is imique — its revolu- 
tion is retrograde, that is, oppodte to the rotation 
of its primary. Prof. W. H. Pickering, the dis- 
coverer, suggests two possible explanations for 
this. One is " that Phcebe was originally simply 
a comet which was captured by Saturn. In that 
case, if the comet passed on one side of Saturn, 
its orbital motion would be direct, if on the 
other, retrograde." The other is "that at the 
remote time when it [Phoebe] was formed, and 
when the mass of Saturn filled the whole orbit 
of its satellite, Saturn was then revolving in 
a retrograde direction. During the ages that 
elapsed before the next satellite, Japetus, came 
into existence, Saturn had changed the plane of 
its rotation [or turned over part way, (compare 
with the theory regarding Uranus and Neptune 
in the following chapters)) so that the satellite's 
motion was direct." 

Themis, the latest addition to the family, is 
hopelessly beyond the range of direct vision 
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with even the greatest of our telescopes. It, 
like Phoebe, was discovered by photography. 

The orbits of the five inner satellites are almost 
circular; those of the outer ones are much more 
elliptical. Japetus and Phcebe have orbits 
inclined to the plane of the rings about ten 
degrees and six degrees respectively. The other 
satellites all move almost exactly in the plane of 
the rings. The orbital speed of the moons ranges 
from about 9 miles per second for the inner one 
to about one mile a second for the outermost. 

It is not improbable that, in the great gap 
between Titan and Japetus, other satellites 
beside Hyperion and Themis may be discovered. 
Such, however, must be extremely small. 

Saturn was the outermost planet known to the 
ancients, and shines as a bright star with a 
steady golden light. 

Like Jupiter it is probably very hot. There 
has been some question whether Saturn, too, 
shines partly by its own light, but this seems 
decided in the negative. That there is no soUd 
matter in its composition is certain, the planet's 
low density and great equatorial bulge put that 
beyond doubt. 
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The surface markmgs seen in a telescope, are 
without doubt, like those of Jupiter, merely at- 
mospheric; great trade winds of dense vapors, — 
the similarity between the two planets being 
great. 

Life on Saturn is impossible, as we know life, 
and that its moons could support such seems 
most improbable. Unless Saturn radiates far 
more heat than appears reasonable, the moons 
must be frozen, dead globes. 

To the "sight-seer" through a telescope, 
Saturn and his system proves a most surprisii^ly 
interesting and beautiful sight. 



HOI0. — Dr. Ferrival Lowell has just shown the author 
some marvellous photographs ot the inner satellites of 
Saturn. These photographs, taken recently at the Lowell 
Observatory, clearly prove that Tethys and Dione vary 
T^ulaily in brilliancy, according to their orbital posttioiui; 
demonstrating that they, too, turn always the saow face 
to the [danet. 
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URANUS 

Uranus is the fourth from largest of the 
planets, and is the seventh in order from the Sun. 

Its mean diameter is somewhat in question 
being estimated from 28,500 to 35,000 miles. 
Probably about 32,000 miles is nearly correct. 
Its surface is roughly sixteen times that of the 
Earth, and its volume about 65 times. It 
shows a distinctly oval di^, the ellipticity being 
about one fourteenth of the diameter. 

Its mean distance from the Stm is about 19 
times that of the Earth, or nearly 1,800,000,000 
miles. Its orbit is not quite so elliptical as 
that of Jupiter, but its distance from the Sun 
varies about 70,000,000 miles in the course of one 
revolution. 

Its mean distance from the Earth varies be- 
tween about 1,893,00,000 miles and 1,707,000,- 
000 miles. 
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It revolves about the Son in slightly over 84 
years. 

Its time of rotation upon its axis is not known, 
owing both to its great distance of its peculiar 
axial inclination, and a lack of definite spots or 
separated markings upon its surface. 

Its axis is inclined to the plane of its orbit to 
such a degree that Uranus may be compared to 
a top rolling on its side, not standing on its 
point. This is not definitely agreed upon but 
seems logical since we look at the revolution of its 
satellites not as with the inner planets — edge 
on — but as if we were watching a wheel revolve, 
the axis being pointed at us; and practically all 
satellites revolve fairly close to the plane of the 
rotation of their primary. 

Uranus moves in its orbit with the slow plane- 
tary speed of about 4H miles per second. 

Its mass is 14H times that of the Earth, but 
its density only slightly more than one fifth. Its 
attraction therefore for bodies at its surface is, 
in spiteof itsdze, somewhat less than the Earth's. 
A body weighing 200 lbs. here would weigh upon 
Uranus about 180 lbs. 

It has an extensive atmosphere which the 
spectroscope tells us contains some substance 
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not yet identified on the Earth. It is probably 
this substance which accounts for the distinct 
greenish tinge of the planet's light. 

It receives from the Sun on an average of 
barely more than jhs of the light and beat 
reaching the Earth. 

Its refiective power is high, somewhat more 
than Jupiter's. It sends back 64 per cent, of 
the light striking it. 

It, of course, shows no phases. 

Its orbit lies almost in the plane of the Earth's, 
more nearly so than that of any other planet. 
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It has been considered that they revolve back- 
wards like the ninth satellite of Saturn. It is 
now ahnost certain that they revolve forward; 
that is in the same direction as the planet rotates. 
This has been open to question, as explained in 
the last paragraph of this chapter. 
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Uraaas was the first planet ever discovered. 
All the others have been known ance history 
began. It was found acddently by Sir WilHam 
Herschel, in 1781, while "sweepii^" the heavens 
for what he might find with a telescope of his own 
manufacture. At first, though seeing immedi- 
ately that it was not a star, its true nature did 
not occur to him. For some time it was studied 
as a comet, and not until almost a year later was 
it Tecognized as a new planet. 

It shines as a faint star, of greenish tint, just 
viable to good eyes under clear conditions. 

It shows faint bands or "belts" like those on 
Jupiter or Saturn. 

The inclination of the axis of Uranus is not 
entirely agreed upon. If it is less than 90 
degrees, the satellites have retrograde revolu* 
tions, but if more than 90 degrees the satellites 
revolve direct. This would seem more Ic^cal. 
Professor Lowell believes that Uranus will, 
through the course of ages, turn over (as will 
a gyroscope when rotated one way and swung 
in the opposite direction) , until its axis is eventu- 
ally perpendicular to the plane of its orbit ; that it 
started in an inverted position and has not quite 
reached the half-way mark in its attempt to 
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conform to the proper planetary behavior. His 
theory is not universally accepted, but it is the 
most logical explanation of the carious position 
o£ Uranus, and also of that of Neptune. This 
idea is in accord with one of the explanations 
Professor Pickering gives for the retrograde re- 
volution of Saturn's outermost satellite. 
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As far as is now known, Neptune is at the 
frontier of the Solar System. It is the third from 
the largest of the planets and the eighth in dis- 
tance from the Sun. 

Its diameter is somewhat more than that of 
Urantts, being probably about 33,000 to 34,000 
miles. Some measurements make it as low as 
28,500. Its surface is about 19 times that 
of the Earth and its volume 85 to 90 times. It 
shows no measurable polar flattening. 

Its mean distance from the Sun is 2,800,- 
000,000 miles, and even though the planet's 
orbit is nearly circular, the diameter of its orbit 
is so great that even a small ellipticity varies its 
distance from the Sun nearly 50,000,000 miles 
during a revolution. 

Neptune requires 1 64 of our years to make one 
revolution about the Sim. 

The rotation time is in doubt. It is even more 
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difficult to measure than that of Uranus. Nep- 
tune probably rotates somewhat slower than 
the latter. The density of these two planets is 
about the same, and, while Uranus shows a 
"bulge" at its equator, due to the centrifugal 
force of rotation, Neptune, as said above, does 
not show enough to measure. Its rotation is 
usually spoken of as retrograde, or backward. 

Its axis is inclined to the plane of its orbit 
either 35 degrees or 125 degrees. If the former, 
the reason for the retrograde rotation is difficult 
to explain, if the latter, Professor Lowell's 
theory may fit the case. With Neptune he 
believes that, owing to its much greater distance 
from the Sun, its slower orbital speed, as well as 
probably slower rotation than Uranus, the effort 
to "right itself" is much more feeble, and will 
take longer time. But, like Uranus, it is doing 
its best to turn over, and so confonn to the 
general custom of properly behaved planets by 
rotating the right way round. As mentioned 
before, this theory is not generally accepted. It 
certainly is logical, however, and gives an ex- 
planation of a fact for which as yet no other 
apparently sound reason has been advanced. 

Neptune, being the farthest away from the 
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Sun, moves more slowly than any of the planets, 
its orbital speed being only about 3}^ miles per 
second. 

Its mass is about 17 times that of the Earth, 
but its density only about one fifth. Its attrac- 
tion for bodies at its surface, tho^ore, is less 
than that of the Earth, and slightly more than 
that of Venus. A body weighing 200 lbs. here 
would on Neptijne weigh about 175 lbs. 

It has a very extensive atmosphere. The 
more carefiilly this is studied the farther it is 
found to reach. 

Neptune receives from the Sun only a wretch- 
edly small proportionate share of light and heat, 
about [V)n> of that which warms and illuminates 
the Earth. Unless, therefore, the planet be 
still intrinsically hot its temperature must be 
low beyond description. Do not think, however, 
that there is no real daylight on Neptune. The 
Sun, though appearing so small as not to be 
seen as a real disk by the naked eye nevertheless 
gives as much light as about 700 of our full 
moons. ' ' As seen from Neptune, the Sun would 
look like a brilliant electric arc-lamp at a dis- 
tance of a few yards. " 

The reflective power of the planet is less than 
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that of Saturn. It throws back somewhat more 
than half the light received. 



Its orbit is inclined to that of the Earth about 
one and three quarters degrees. 

Neptune, like the Earth, has apparently only 
one moon. This is as yet unnamed. Its di- 
ameter is estimated, by measuring the light it 
reflects, as about 2000 miles, or nearly the size 
of our own Moon. 

The satellite's distance from the planet is also 
about the same as the Moon's from us — 223,000 
miles. 

It revolves about Neptune in 5 dajrs 21 hours, 
and moves as Neptune rotates — that is, in an 
apparently backward direction. 

Of its rotation nothing is known. Presum- 
ably like most moons it always presents the same 
side to its primary. 

Its orbit, like most satellites, lies close to the 
plane of the planet's equator. 

It is visible only in large telescopes, and is a 
difficult object to see. 

It was discovered within a month of the dis- 
covery of Neptune itself. 
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Neptune's discovery in 1846 marked the great 
triumph of mathematical astronomy. Uranus 
had failed to move in its orbit precisely as 
predicted, and astronomers were at a loss to 
explain the fault. The difference between the 
predicted and the actual positions was extremely 
slight from a naked eye view-point, but that 
there were differences showed that something 
was wrong. Two men, Adams of England, 
and Leverrier of France, independently took 
up the solution of the problem, and not only 
each arrived at the conclusion that a planet 
exterior to Uraniis was causing the perturbations 
o£ the latter, but each computed this hypotheti- 
cal planet's position with amazing accuracy. 
The observatory to which Leverrier sent his 
calculations was the £rst to recognize the planet 
within but a very short distance of where its 
position had been figured. For many years 
Adams was not given due credit for his marvel- 
ous labor, since, though his calculations were 
completed months before those of Leverrier, the 
Astronomer Royal of England, to whom Adams 
sent his figures, was too methodical a man to 
take up the searoh for this supposed planet 
until it was too late to be first. It may be said 
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that the two men, Adams and Leverrier fairly 
divide the great honor. 

The surface of Neptune shows practically no 
markings except a faint suggestion of a band 
or "belt" ^milar to those of the other larger 
planets. Its light seems to have a faint tinge 
of the same green shown by Uranus. 

It will be noticed that Neptune and Uranus 
are much alike in many respects; as also are the 
Earth and Venus. 

Life on Neptune seems, of course, utterly 
beyond possibility. 
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COMETS 

CouBTs are the "fiery-haired" stars of the 
ancients, the word comet being derived from the 
Greek xotn^i; (long-haired). Prom time im- 
memorial, they have been regarded by the 
ignorant as portents of evil, presaging the fall 
of empires, the death of kings, the coming of 
pestilence, the approach of war, etc. Science, 
in proving the fallacy of such ideas, has rendered 
a great benefit to mankind. 

Comets may be divided into several classes : 

Naked-eye comets and telescopic comeis, of 
which the latter are by far the more numerous. 
It is aze rather than distance from the Earth 
that determines the inclusion of a comet in one 
group or in the other. 

Periodic comets and parabolic or hyperbolic 
comets. Here the difference is in the apparent 
shape of the orbit. Periodic comets revolve 
about the Sun in elliptical orbits, as do the 
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planets, but in ellipses of great eccentricity, or 
elongation. Parabolic and hyperbolic comets 
are those which apparently (note the apparently) 
pass the Sim in curves that are not closed, that 
is in curves which never return upon themselves, 
and which would therefore allow a comet fol- 
lowing such a curve to pass the Sun but once. 
It is an open question whether any comet moves 
in such an orbit. None are known certainly to 
do so; many are known to move in ellipses; no 
authority will express absolute belief in the 
parabolic or hyperbolic orbit, and several are 
willing to state definitely that such an orbit does 
not exist. The balance seems, therefore, to be 
against the "open" orbit and in favor of the 
eventual return of all comets, imless they are 
destroyed or disintegrate. The reason this 
question is so difBcult to decide is that the total 
path of a celestial body may be constructed only 
by measuring and plotting the curve of that 
part of the path visible to us. In the large 
cometary orbits this is so small proportionately 
that it is almost impossible to decide whether 
we have seen part of a tremendously eccentric, 
or elongated ellipse, or part of a parabola or 
hyperbola. 
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Short-period and Long'Period comets. In this 
case the difference is only in the time of revolu- 
tion about the Sun. This time varies from two 
or three years up to several thousands and if the 
apparent parabolic comets are indeed periodic, 
up to perhaps scores of thousands. 

A comet is usually composed of three main 
parts; the nucleus, the coma, and the tail. 

The nucleus is a bright star-like point of light, 
which under a telescope shows an ill-defined 
disk. In large comets it is sometimes many 
hundreds or even many thousands of miles in 
diameter. 

The coma is a foggy mass surrounding the 
nucleus. The two together look like a star 
shining through a haze. They comprise the 
head of the comet. 

The tail, when such exists, is an extension of 
the coma. This sometimes is many millions 
of miles in length. It always points away from 
the Sun. 

Comets are almost certainly composed of gases 
and close swaims of meteors, "or small detached 
masses of matter. These masses are so small 
and so numerous that they look like a cloud, and 
the light which they reflect to our eyes has the 
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milky appearance peculiar to a comet. On this 
theory, a telescopic comet without a nucleus is 
simply a cloud of these minute bodies. The 
nucleus of the bright comets may either be a 
more condensed mass of such bodies, or it may 
be a solid or liquid body itself." — (Newc<Mnb). 
The tail is not a permanent appendage, but 
forms as described below. 

When the comet is far from the Sun, it shows 
no tail and often no nucleus, and appears only 
as a patch of cloudy light. As it approaches the 
Sun, it grows brighter and a nucleus generally 
forms at its brightest point. Then the coma be- 
gins to extend away from the Sun and lengthens 
gradually and slowly at first, into the tail. In 
bright comets, envelopes or bows of light form 
about the nucleus on the side toward the Sim, and 
extend to mingle with the tail. As the comet 
passes from the Sun on its outward journey, 
these changes occur in reverse order, and the 
comet reverts to a hazy patch of milky light 
which gradually is lost to view. 

Part of the Hght of a comet is that of the Sun 
reflected, but comets are self-luminous when 
near the latter. What causes the action among 
the particles composing a comet's head to 
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produce this light is not definitely known. It 
certainly is connected in some way with the solar 
influence, and may be the effect of heat or of 
some electrical action, or may be the result of 
the Sun's gravitational perturbations among the 
particles of the head, causing them to collide 
with each other and fuse into gases, or at least 
to glow from the heat of the collisions. It is 
probably occasioned by a combination of all 
these factors. The actual Ugkt of the Sun may 
have effect, as it apparently has in connection 
with the formation of the tail. 

The tail is supposedly formed by the repelling 
action of the light of the Sun upon the tiny 
particles of matter in the coma. It has been 
demonstrated that light does exert a physical 
force of this kind. On large bodies this pres- 
sure of light has no appreciable effect, as they 
are held by the greater power of the force of 
gravitation. Gravitation acts on the mass of 
a body while a pressure acts on the stirface of a 
body. Decrease the size of a body and the mass 
decreases as the cube while the surface decreases 
only as the square. It is possible, therefore, 
to reach a size of body small enough that the 
power of the light pressure will be greater than 
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that of the gravitational pull. It is of particles 
of this very tiny size that the tail of a comet is 
composed, and they are therefore, driven away 
from the Sun by its light in spite of the efEort of 
gravity to pull them to the Sun, It is probable 
that these particles never rejoin the ccnnet's 
head and are left in spa/cx scattered along the 
comet's orbit. Many of the smaller comets 
never develop a tail. 

The mass of comets is relatively very small. 
Stars shine through all parts of them, including 
the nucleus at times ; and through the tail with 
certainly no appreciable diminution of light. 
This shows a great lack of density. The tails 
of comets are certainly extremely rarefied, proba- 
bly more so than the nearest approach to a 
vacuum posable to obtain on the Earth. Several 
times, indeed, the Earth has passed through a 
comet's tail without our recognizing the fact from 
any change in conditions, — except possibly a 
faint luminosity of the atmosphere. This hap- 
pened in the case of Halley's comet in 1910. 

Prophecies are often heard of the dire fate cer- 
tain to befall the Earth through cometary col- 
lision. In the first place, the mathematical chance 
of such a collision is once in about 15,000,000 
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years, and in the second place it is not at all 
certain that we should suffer more than from a 
great meteoric shower, — the harmful effects of 
which are nil. If the particles forming the head 
and particularly the nucleus of a large comet 
should strike the Earth sqtiarely, there would 
probably be some local damage in the direct 
line of the coUision, but this only if these particles 
were of lai^ enough size to get through our air 
without being dissipated by the great heat of the 
friction. As a matter of fact, the Earth several 
times a year does meet the remains of comets in 
the shape of meteor swarms, and the contact is 
noticed by no one except the diligent "star- 
gazer." 

Regarding the origin of comets there has been 
much theorizing. It seems probable that they 
are, like the meteors, described in the next 
chapter, uncollected fr^iments of the once 
great parent body, shattered to pieces in. the 
past ages, from whose parts the members of the 
Solar System, including the Sun, were formed. 

Comets differ from the great bodies of the 
System in their lack of permanence. They break 
up, causing the "remains" of which we have 
just spoken. 
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The one known as Bida's comet was seen in 
1846 to split in two, depart from the Sun with 
two heads, and return in 1852 widely separated! 
Since then it has not been seen, but in 1872 there 
was a meteor shower just as the Earth was pass- 
ing the track of the lost comet, these meteors 
unquestionably being part of what was left of it. 

There is a certain curious relation between the 
orbits of about 30 comets and that of the mighty 
planet Jupiter, and it is evident that the planet 
is responsible for the paths of the comets, having 
pulled them out of greater orbits by his gravita- 
tional attraction as they passed too close to him, 
and swung them into shorter periods. The other 
great planets have ^milar "families," though 
composed of fewer members. In 1770, a bright 
comet was discovered having a period of only 
five or six years.- This should, therefore, have 
been seen before, and many times since; and 
yet it was visible just that once. What hap- 
pened almost certainly is this; coming from far 
outside the planetary boundaries upon its sun- 
ward journey, either returning in a great ellipse 
or passing in a parabola, it approached too close 
to Jupiter, who whirled it into a short-period 
orbit. Upon its first return in this new path the 
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Earth was so placed that the comet was not 
visible; and upon its passing outward it again 
went so near Jupiter that the latter threw it into 
an orbit so entirely difEerent that it never has 
been seen since. 

Up to the time of Edmund Halley in the 17th 
century, all comets were supposed to be victors 
from far space. It was because of this, doubt- 
less, that so much fear attached to their appear- 
ance. The great Newton showed in 1680 that 
the orbit of a comet then visible could be either 
a hyperbola, ,a parabola, or an ellipse. Halley, 
studying the comet of 1682, was struck by the 
similarity of its path with that of the comets of 
1607 and 1531. After careful research and cal- 
culation, using Newton's figures of two years 
previous, he arrived at the conclusion that they 
were all one and the same comet; and he then 
predicted its return in 1758. This prediction 
was fulfilled, and Halley's modest plea, that if 
it should return, "impartial posterity will not 
refuse to acknowledge that it [the return] was 
discovered by an Englishman," was met by 
giving his name to this now most famous member 
oi the cometary ranks. Halley's comet has 
since appeared in 1835 and 1910. 
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The number of comets is legion. Hardly a 
year passes without the discovery of at least 
sevend small ones. The great ones, however, 
are scarce, about 20 to 40 per century, and only 
a small minority of these are well remembered. 
Some of them have been so bright that they have 
been visible in full daylight, an example of which 
was seen but a few years ago. 

Some of the more famous of the comparatively 
recent comets are: 

Coma of 1680. This was of marvellous size 
and brilliancy and inspired such terror that a 
medal was distributed in Europe to quiet appre- 
hension. A free translation of the inscription 
upon this medal is: "The star threatens evil; 
trust only! God will make all right." It was 
this comet which inspired Newton to compute 
its possible orbit. 

Comet of 1682. Halley's Comet. It is in- 
teresting particularly as the first one to have 
its return predicted. It is the appearance of 
this comet in 1066 which is depicted upon the 
famous Bayeux Tapestry. Its return in 1910 
was not well viewed from the Northern Hemi- 
sphere and the casual observer here was, in 
consequence, disappointed. In South Africa 
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and Australia the comet was a most beautiful 
sight. 

Comet of I'^^g. Biela's Comet. A small comet 
but interesting as the first seen to disintegrate, 
as described above. 

Comet of 1811. Another very beautiful and 
brilliant comet. Its orbit is calculated to extend 
over 40,000,000,000 of miles from the Sun. It 
will not return for over 1500 years. 

Comet of 1843. One of the most brilliant of 
all comets. It was visible close to the Sun in 
full daylight. Much fear was caused in some 
quarters lest it presage the end of the world as 
predicted for that year, by William Miller, the 
reli^ous fanatic, who, durii^ the previous decade 
constantly reiterated this prophecy. This comet 
passed nearer to the Stm than any other body 
ever seen, and, as it rounded the Sun, moved 
at the terrific speed of over 300 miles per second- 
It has a period of about 500 years. 

Comet of 1858. This is better known as 
Donati's Comet, named after its discoverer. It 
is the most beautiful on record, having a very 
brilliant star-like nucleus, and a series of won- 
derful curving tails. Prom it much valuable 
information as to onnetary composition was 
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obtained by means of the spectroscope, the 
value of which was then beginning to be appre- 
ciated. Its period is about 2000 years. 

Comet of 1882. This was a splendid comet 
with a great tail shaped like a Turkish sdmitar. 
It was of particular interest because of a peculiar 
multiple nucleus. 

Comet of ipo8. Moorehouse (discovered by) . 
A small comet of great interest because of some 
amazingly rapid and great changes in its tail. 
This tail, in the course of a very few hom«, was 
seemingly twisted and torn as if by external 
agency. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

HBTBOKS OR "SHOOTING STARS " 

Occasionally, on a clear night, a long trail of 
light flashes for a moment across the sky. This 
is the well-known phenomenon of the "falling" — 
or "shooting-star." Sometimes, in a tremen- 
dous blaze and with a great rushing sound, often 
almost explosive, a mass of stone or metal hurls 
from the sky to the Earth, is found, and called 
a meteorite, an agrolite, a bolide, or half a 
dozen other technical names. They are really 
all one and the same thing — a meteor. 

The meteors are particles of matter of various 
^zes and compositions, revolving through the 
S<dar System in regular orbits, usually very 
elliptical. Most of them travel in swarms, and 
it is when the Earth meets such that we have 
the "shower of shooting stars." The orbits of 
most of these swarms are well-known. 

The visibility of a meteor depends entirely 
upon its collision with the atmosphere of the 
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Earth at very high speed — up to 40 miles a 
second. This, by the great friction, generates 
a terrific heat, and the meteor (i) is either dis- 
^pated in fine dust, (wliich is often found on the 
Arctic ice) or, (2) if it be a large one, reaches the 
surface of the Earth as a much pitted and scarred 
mass of stone or metal, or, (3) only grazing the 
atmosphere, passes out before being entirely 



The Earth is undergoing a constant meteoric 
bombardment, and were it not for our protec- 
tive atmospheric shield, we undoubtedly should 
suffer greatly. 

It is from the visibility of meteors that at- 
tempts have been made to gauge the height or 
depth of the atmosphere. It would seem to be 
dense enot^b at about 100 miles to cause the 
friction necessary to produce the white beat of 
meteors, at which height, as a rule, they become 
visible. 

More meteors are seen in the early morn- 
ing hours than in the evening because at the 
former time we are at the "bow" of the 
Earth, in relation to its orbital motion, and 
are in a po^ticm to see more "collisions" than 
in the evening, when we are at the "stem," 
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and see only those meteors which collide in 
overtaking us. 

In a meteoric shower if all the trails are traced 
back, it will be found that they all very closely 
approach cros^g at a definite point in the sky, 
like the ribs of an open umbrella viewed from 
underneath. This is called the radiant point and 
is the direction from which the meteor swarm 
is coming. The meteors of swarms all move in 
parallel paths, and it is perspective alone which 
makes them appear to shoot in various directions. 
If one came from the radiant point directly 
toward the observer, it would appear as a sudden 
brilliant star without motion, simply growing 
more brilliant until it burned out, or fell to 
Earth at the observer's position. 

The radiant point of a meteoric shower bears 
anapparent relative position to the "fixed" stars, 
and the swarms are known by a name connected 
with the constellation from which they appear 
to come: the Leonids, being apparently located 
in the constellation Leo; the Perseids in Perseus; 
the Andromedes in Andromeda, etc. 

Observations of great meteor showers run 
back for hundreds of years, but it was not until 
comparatively recently (1833) that these showers 
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were known to be periodic. In 1862 a remark- 
able connection was pointed out between the 
August meteors, the Perseids, and the comet of 
1862. Soon, other instances of like association 
were discovered, and we now know of at least 
dght different meteor swarms connected with 
comets. It would seem that a comet is but a 
condensed section of a meteor swarm, or the 
meteor swarm a disintegrated comet. As an 
example of the latter, the case of Biela's comet 
and the subsequent meteoric shower is cited in 
the previous chapter. 

In ^ze, meteors range from tiny particles up 
to masses several tons in wtight, the largest 
which has been found on the Earth weighii^ five 
and a half tons. This fell in Brazil in 1816. 
The small ones, of course, never reach the ground, 
and indeed the incandescence of the smallest 
certainly cannot produce light enough to make 
them visible. 

The composition of such as have reached us 
for examination seems to place them in two main 
classes, those of stone and those of iron. 

From the occluded, or absorbed, gases that 
may be extracted from them in a laboratory by 
heating, it is beUeved that they must have been 
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at one time part of some vast body, later torn 
to pieces, as such gases could have been ab- 
sorbed only under great heat and pressure. 
The irregular shape of meteorites also points 
to their being fragments of a whole, not small 
whole units in themselves. Prom these facts, 
much has been deduced about the origin of 
our whole Solar System from a great parent 
body, shattered by some tremendous collis- 
ion in the ages past, meteors and comets 
being the unswept-up chips in the great work- 
shop. 

The better-known meteor swarms are: The 
Perseids of August, seen best as a rule on the loth 
or nth of the month. This is a broad stream, 
evenly scattered all around its orbit, for we meet 
them evay year. 

The Leonids of November, a compact swarm, 
which the Earth meets on November 14th in the 
early morning. There was a magnificent dis- 
play of these in 1833, and again in 1866, their 
periodic time being 33 years. They were due 
again in 1899 but failed to appear, save as a very 
much inferior spectacle. It was later calculated 
that they had passed close to one of the great 
plMiets and their orbit in consequence had been 
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changed, so that the Earth no longer meets the 
thickest part of the swann. 

The Andromedes of November, a swarm seen 
on the 24th. This is the one connected with the 
disintegrated Biela's comet. 

The Geminids seen about Dec. 7th. 

The Orionids seen as a rule neat Oct. 19th; 
and several others, the dates of which can be 
found in observers' handbooks. 

All of these swarms are more or less scattered 
throughout their orbits, so that the Earth upon 
the date of crossing these orbits, always encoun- 
ters a number of them. The great clusters, how- 
ever, come only once in their periodic times of 
revolution about the Sun. 
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That an eclipse of the Sun is caused by the 
Moon passing between it and the Earth, and that 
an eclipse of the Moon is caused by the latter 
entering the great shadow the Earth casts into 
space, is too well Imown to require any space 
here. 

As explained before, the Moon's orbit around 
the Earth is inclined, or tilted, to the plane of the 
ecliptic, i. e., the plane of the Earth's orbit 
around the Sun. It is only when the Moon is 
at, or near, one of the points where its orbit 
cuts the plane of the ecliptic, and, simultaneously, 
the Sun, also, is apparently at, or sufficiently 
close to, one of them that an eclipse can occur. 
It is for this reason that the plane of the Earth's 
orbit is call the ecliptic. In one year there may 
be as many as seven eclipses, five of the Sun and 
two of the Moon, or four of the Sun and three of 
the Moon; or as few as two eclipses but never 
io6 
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less. When there are but two eclipses these 
both mtist be of the Sun. The Moon is never 
eclipsed more than three times in a year. 

There is a certain time cycle, of about 19 years, 
called the Soros, at the end of which begins a 
repetition of ecUpses similar to those of the 
previous 19 years. This Saros was known to the 
Chaldeans. It is not exact, but is close enough 
to be of practical value. 

The reasons for the above are all technical 
and mathematical, and, as such, have no place 
here. 

Eclipses of the Stm are more numerous than 
those of the Moon in a ratio of about three to 
two, but, £rom any given point on the Earth more 
eclipses of the Moon may be seen than those of 
the Sim. A solar eclipse, because of the small 
width of the Moon's shadow, can be seen from 
only a limited position of the Earth, but an 
eclipse of the Moon can be seen from a whole 
hemisphere at the same time. 

Eclipses may be roughly divided into two main 
classes, total and partial. 

EdJFSBS OF THE SUN 

A total eclipse of the Sun is visible from some 
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point on the Earth about once every year and a 
half. At any given place, however, one is seen 
only atxnit once every 360 years. This is be- 
cause of the narrowness of the Moon's shadow, 
this averting only about sixty to seventy miles 
in width. 

An eclipse is called total when the Moon's 
disk entirely covers that of the Sun. Because of 
the varying distances of the Moon from the 
Earth, and the Eartji, and consequently the 
Moon, too, from the Sun, the apparent sizes 
of the Moon and the Sun vary. There are, 
therefore, eclipses where the solar disk is barely 
covered, and others where it is completely 
screened. The total stage of solar eclipse can 
last, at most, only about eight minutes. The 
shadow of the Moon travels at the Earth's sur- 
face with the speed of a cannon ball, and only 
under the best conditions can an eight-minute 
totality occur. This can happen only at the 
Equator, and at the very center of the path of 
168 miles in width made by the Moon's shadow 
when broadest. 

It is only during the total stage that the 
wonderful Solar Corona is seen. Whenever a 
total eclipse occurs it may be seen also as a partial 
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eclipse on a strip of the Earth's surface several 
hundred miles on either side of the path of 
totality. 

An eclipse of the Sun where the disk is not 
covered entirely although the Moon is passing 
directly between the observer and the Sun, or 
centrally as it is termed, is called an annular 
eclipse because of the ring (Latin, annulus) of 
the Sun's rim left shining around the black disk 
of the Moon. An annular eclipse occurs when 
the Moon is farthest from the Earth, and the 
Earth and Moon are nearest the Sun, and in 
consequen<», the shadow of the Moon is not 
long enough to reach the Earth. The annular 
eclipse is, of course, only a special form of 
partial edipse. 

The third fonn of the solar eclipse is the 
partial type. This occurs when the Moon passes 
over the Stm's disk not centrally. It may range 
from an almost total eclipse to a bare shading of 
the Sun's rim. 

The total eclipses are those of greatest astro- 
nomical interest. 

ECLIPSES OP THE MOON 

These are either total or partial. A total 
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edipse of the Moon occurs when it pasaM 
eotirely into the shadow of the Earth. The 
diameter of the Earth's shadow where the Moon 
crosses it is about 5700 miles. The Moon, 
therefore, with a diameter of 3162 miles can be 
quite "out of line" and still be totally eclipsed. 
When the Moon crosses the center of the shadow 
the total phase lasts about two hours. The 
duration of a non-central eclipse varies accord- 
ing to what part of the shadow is traversed. 

Owing to the refractive power of the Earth's 
atmosphere, the rays of the Sun are somewhat 
bent around the Earth, so that its shadow is 
never clearly defined, as is that of the Moon; 
and, even when the latter is totally immersed 
in the Earth's shadow, its disk is usually visible, 
glowing with a dull, copper-colored light. The 
color is caused by the passage of the Sun's 
rays through such an extent of our atmosphere. 
Prom the Moon, during a total lunar eclipse, 
the Earth must appear as a great black disk 
surrounded by a narrow ring of brilliant light, 
colored with sunset tints. In 1884, the cloudy 
condition of the Earth's atmosphere prevented 
the passage of practically all this refracted light, 
and the Moon for a time was quite invisible 
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to the naked eye. This was a most unusual 
occurrence. 

A partial eclipse of the Moon occurs when the 
edge of the Earth's shadow only is traversed. 
Like a partial eclipse of the Sun, it may range 
from the barest touching of the Moon's edge up 
to an almost total phase. 

Eclipses were probably among the very first 
celestial phenomena to be studied. We have 
records of them dating back several thousand 



The value of a total solar eclipse lies in the 
opportunity it gives for studying the wonderful 
Corona about which so very little is known. 
Expeditions are nearly always sent out from 
every large observatory to that part of the world 
from which a predicted total solar eclipse will 
best be observed. During the totality, but 
little attention is, nowadays, paid to direct 
observing, all efforts being centered upon obtain- 
ing as many good photographs of the phenomenon 
as possible. Direct observations can last only 
during the eclipse, while photographs may be 
effectively studied for years, and form a perma- 
nent record of that eclipse. Dry, high countries 
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are c^ course, the most suitable for the placing 
of such eclipse stations, ance a few OKnnents 
of cloud at the wroi^ time will prevent all obser- 
vation, and render entirely useless a costly and 
laborious expedition. Unfortunately, it is not 
always pos^ble to find a good station in the path 
ot the eclipse, and, in consequence, many an 
expedition has gone for naught. 

Until the spectroscope proved its ability to 
view them under ordiiuiry conditions, the study 
of the Solar Prominences was also restricted 
to the scant few moments (^ totality during an 
eclipse. 

Lunar eclipses present to the scientist no fea- 
tures of special interest. 

The ability to reckon backward for centuries 
eclipses of both the Sim and the Moon has helped 
greatly in establishing historical dates of events 
occurring near eclipses mentioned in old records. 
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THE FIXED STAKS 

Jdst as our Sun is a star, so the stars are 
suns, great Saming masses of gases at enormous 
temperatures, brilliant with a light of their own, 
and so huge that they may cohtinue to give 
light and heat for millions of years before they 
cool. "What has been said of the Sun probably 
applies in a greater or less degree to the great 
majorityofthestars,"but so vast is the distance 
which separates even the nearest one from us 
that, despite their enormous volume, they appear 
only as mere points of light. It is safe to say, 
however, that the majority of them are larger 
and hotter than the Sun and like the latter rotate. 
It is probable, this from analogy only, that a 
great many of them also have their family of 
planets. 

The composition of the stars as well as their 
phy^cal condition varies. The spectroscope 
reaches across the great void of space, and, to a 
*■ 113 
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large extent, analyzes these bodies for us. We 
find that many well-known substances, such as 
iron, hydrogen, calcium, etc., seem to be uni- 
versally distributed throughout the stars, but 
we also find that variety in composition is not 
uniisual. Some stars show, under spectroscxipic 
analy^, substances which we do not know on 
Earth, and again seem to lack substances which 
are main factors in the make-up of other stars. 
Indeed, the stars have been to a certain extent 
classified according to their compodtion. It is 
interesting to note, in connection with the un- 
known elements of the universe, that helium was 
found in the Sun, hence its name, long before it 
was discovered upon the Earth. It is quite 
pos^ble therefore that chemistry will reduce the 
element or dements causing the enigmatical 
lines in the spectrum of the "Orion type" stars, 
a class which seems to stand quite alone. 

It seems probable that most of the stars are 
much less dense than the Sun; in many cases 
it is possible to measure stellar density with a 
certain amount of accuracy and in all such 
instances these densities are "far less than any 
of our solid or liquid substances ; frequently no 
greater than that of air, sometimes even less. " 
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It is also probable that most of the stars 
are vastly larger, and are thousands of times 
more Immnous, than the Sun. A star such as 
Canopus, visible from southern latitudes only, 
is known to be over 2500 trillions of miles 
distant, and quite possibly much farther away, 
and yet it shines with a brilliancy surpassed by 
only one of the nearest stars. 

The stars are called "fixed stars" because of 
their apparent permanent relative positions, in 
contradistinction to the planets, the wanderers, 
which, to the naked eye, look like stars, but can 
be seen to shift their positions from night to 
night. 

Prom any point on the Earth, the heavens 
appear as a great dome, or one half of a vast 
sphere, with the observer directly beneath the 
highest point of the arch. Were it possible to 
remove the Earth, and leave the observer sus- 
pended in space, it would be seen that the sphere 
was complete, with the observer's position ex- 
actly at the center. This sphere seems to be 
studded with the stars, all of them appearing as 
equally distant. This, of course is but an 
optical illusion. The Moon seems equidistant 
with the stars, as do also the planets, and yet 
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Jupiter is many millions of miles away, the 
Moon but half as many thousands, and even 
the nearest of the stars many million millions. 
The astronomers, however, make good use of this 
illusion and treat this apparent sphere as if 
it were an existing concrete object. Upon it 
the positions of the heavenly bodies are marked 
by a system exactly corresponding to the geo- 
graphic method of de&ning the positions of a 
place by stating its latitude and longitude. 

We do not see the stars in the daytime because 
of the diffusion through our atmosphere of the 
brilliant light of the Sun. Were our atmosphere 
removed, the stars would be always readily 
visible at even high noon. Even now, under 
the present conditions, it is possible to see 
some of the brighter stars in the daytime if the 
observer be stationed at the bottom of a suffi- 
ciently deep shaft, thus cutting o£f the larger 
part of the daylight. 

This Celestial Sphere, as it is called, appears to 
revolve constantly about the Earth from east 
to west, making one revolution in a day. As 
we know now, this motion is only apparent, and 
is caused by the rotation of the Earth in the 
opposite direction. For this reason, the axis 
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of the Celestial Sphere is merely the axis of the 
Earth prolonged ; its Poles, the points where the 
Earth's axis cuts its surface; and its Equator 
similar to that of the Earth, a line encircling it 
equidistant from these poles. 

The present north pole of the Celestial Sphere 
is close to a bright star, which is called in con- 
sequence Polaris, or the North Star, but, owing 
to one of the Earth's motions, a "wobble" on its 
axis like a huge top, this pole is not a constant 
point. In the course of about 26,000 years the 
Earth's axis describes a circle on the Celestial 
Sphere, so that 13,000 years from now Polaris 
will be far from being the North Star, which 
honor will be held by the bright star Vega of the 
Lyre, But, 13,000 years later, Polaris once 
again will be in its present relative position 
to the North. Some 4000 years ago Thuban of 
the Dragon was the North Star, and, it is said, 
it was for the purpose of viewing this star at 
all times that the great slanting tunnel in the 
Pyramid of Cheops was built. 

The stars are not evenly divided about the 
Celestial Sphere. There is surrounding it a 
great encircling band of light, called the Milky 
Way, or Galaxy, which, under telescopic observa- 
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tion, resolves into thousands upon thousands of 
stars, so apparently close together as to shine 
not individually but as an almost solid belt 
of light. This is more fully described in the 
next chapter. In and near this Galactic belt is 
where most of the stars seem gathered, while at 
the points ot the heavens most distant from this 
ring (the Galactic Poles) the stars are compani' 
tively few and far between. It is this appear- 
ance which led to a theory that the Universe 
is in the shape of a great disk with the Solar 
System about at the center, so that looking 
"edgewise" or through its broad dimensions 
there are far more stars to see than when look- 
ing flatwise, or through the thin dimension. 
The theory that the Galaxy is an aaual belt 
surrounding the sphere, is the more generally 
accepted of the two. However, this, at present, 
can be really only a matter of conjecture. Of 
the shape or extent of the Universe we have no 
definite knowledge. 

Aside from the distribution of the stars just 
spoken of, the apparent grouping of them into 
"constellations" has been noticed from the 
most ancient times, and names given to such 
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groups. The names which are now used come to 
us from the time of Ptolemy in the second 
century, and are, for the most part, those of the 
mythological Greek heroes and their fellows, 
whose forms the ancients saw translated to the 
skies. These constellations are merely appar* 
ent. Two stars seemingly side by side may be 
actually billions of miles apart, one behind the 
other, so to speak, from the direction we view 
them. The stars forming the constellations 
have now been lettered and numbered, and are 
referred to as Alpha Canis Majoris, A of the 
Great Dog; Omicron Ceti, o of the Whale, etc. 
Many of the brighter stars also have individued 
names, the above two being Sirius and Mira, 
respectivdy. 

Most of the constellations bear little resem- 
blance to the fancied figures assigned to them by 
the ancients, but habit is strong, and, probably 
for many years, they will bear their present 
names. It is not possible to describe these 
groupings properly without devoting more space 
than is available here, and without assisting 
charts. There are several books listed in the 
bibliography written and illustrated with the 
proper maps for just this piu^wse, 
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The number of the stars is not known with any 
approach to exactness. It is certainly very 
great. Estimates have been given up to well 
over ioOfOOO,ooo. 

The ntunber visible to the naked eye is about 
6000. Only about one half of these, of course, 
are above the horizon of a place at any one time, 
and, owing to the absorption of light by our at- 
mosphere, those close to the horizon are not 
visible. That our air does absorb light is 
demonstrated by the ease with which one may 
gaze at the Sun just as it is setting, while its 
noonday brilliance is iinbearable. At one time 
and place therefore, even under the most per- 
feet conditions, only about 2000 stars may be 
seen without telescopic aid. 

With every increase in the size of telescopes 
more stars appear, and the photographic plate 
with its power of retaining the cumulative 
effects of light during a long exposure show stars 
which it is improbable will ever be seen with 
any telescopes constructed like the present ones. 

The stars are apparently different in aze and 
brilliancy and this has led to their classifications 
by magnitudes. The magnitude of a star tells 
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nothing about its actual size, but only of its 
brilliancy as seen from the Earth. A compara- 
tively small star in some cases far outshines one 
which we know must be of stupendous dimen- 
sions, but which is much farther away. 

There are about 20 stars of the first ma,gnitude, 
60 of the second magnitude, 130 of the third 
magnitude, each star of one magnitude being 
somewhat between two and two and one half times 
more brilliant than one of a magnitude lower. 
The photographic plate has recorded stars of the 
20th magnitude, giving to us thousands of times 
less light than the first magnitude stars. These 
magnitudes merge into each other on a dedm^ 
scale, and a star may be of magnitudes 9.2 or 
3.4 etc. 

The distances of the stars are almost incon- 
ceivable. Beyond the limits of the Solar System, 
whose dimensions we have seen are in themselves 
huge, stretches empty space for many million 
times a million miles. Our unit of a mile is 
useless for such vast measurements, and even 
the distance of the Earth from the Sun, the 
"yardstick" which is the standard for the Solar 
System, is too small. Astronomers have been 
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forced to find a unit far greater than this: 
namely, the "light-year," which is the distance 
cooered by Ugkt traveling for a year at the amaz- 
ing speed of 186,000 miles per second. The 
light-year is eqiiivalent, therefore, to 5,873,- 
286,000,000 miles. Some of the stars in the 
Milky Way must be thousands of these Hght- 
srears distant. 

The nearest star neighbor to our Sun is the 
third brightest star of the heavens, Alpha of the 
Centaur, a southern constellation, and its dis- 
tance is 4.3 light-years, about 25 trillions of miles; 
the next nearest is a small telescopic star in the 
northern heavens bearing no name but merely 
a catalogue number, which is 8.1 light-years 
distant. Sirius, the Dog Star, the most brilliant 
(rf the heavenly host, is 87 light-years away. 
These distances are all known with fair accuracy. 

But a very few of the stars are near enough 
to be measured, about one hundred only out of 
the many millions. In some cases it has not been 
possible to ascertain the real distance of the 
star, but it has been demonstrated certainly 
that the star can not be nearer than a definite 
limit. This applies to several of the bright 
stars such as Canopus, previously dted; Rigel, 
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the gem of Orion; Deneb, A of the Swan; and 
Spica, A of the Virgin, which all must be over 
500 light-years away. Their vast size and great 
light-giving power may therefore be imagined, 
when from such distances they can not only 
rival in brilliancy but actually outshine stars 
hundreds of light-years nearer, which latter 
nevertheless are known to be far greater than 
our Sun. 

As was said, the distances of some of the stars 
in the Milky Way are placed at thousands of 
light-years. 

One of the effects of the great star distances 
is that we do not see the heavens as they are, 
but as they were. The Ught which is just reach- 
ing us from the nearest star started about four 
years and foiu* months ago, so that we are now 
seeing that star where, and as it was when the 
Ught left it. Were some distant star suddenly 
extinguished to-day, we should continue to see 
it shine night after night for even hundreds of 
years. 

Not even the most casual observer of the stars 
can fail long to note the variance in color between 
many of them. Some, such as Vega of the Lyre, 
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glitter with the blue-white of a first-water dia- 
moad; others, like Arctums of the Herdsman, 
shine with a deep yellow light; and still others, 
like Antares of the Scorpion, Aldebaran of the 
Bull, and Betelgeuse of Orion, glow red against 
the sky. Many telescopic stars have even more 
pronounced colors, some han^ng like drops of 
blood in the heavens and others gUttering like 
wonderful sapphires. 

These colors arise from different physical con- 
ditions of the stars, and, to a certain extent, from 
their composition. According to the accepted 
theory at present, the stars of the briUiant blue- 
white are the younger, while those of the deep 
yellow and reddish colors are the older, the red 
stage showing the greater stellar age. Our 
Sun is a yellowish star and is supposedly show- 
ing signs of advandng years. 

Far from being fixed, it is known that all the 
stars are in motion; again it is only their vast 
distances which deceive us. A very moderate 
stellar rate is ten to fifteen miles per second, 
864,000 to 1,000,000 miles per day, and yet it 
requires the most careful and minute measure- 
ments to show any change in a star's position 
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even after many years. Despite this rushing 
helter-skelter at these speeds and vastly greater 
ones, the stars have displaced themselves so 
little that, did any of the ancient Grecian astrono- 
mers view the heavens to-day, he would find 
the constellations wheeling through the night 
almost as he left them twenty-five hundred years 
ago. Eventually, however, the aspect of the 
heavens will change and the constellations lose 
all resemblance to their present forms. 

The most remarkable body, from the point 
of speed, is a telescopic star known only by a 
catalogue number, Groombridge 1830. This is 
hurtling through space at the terrific speed of 
over 200 miles po' second. It is called the 
"runaway star, " and no explanation for its speed 
is yet at hand. The mighty Arcturus, at least 
100 times our Sun in volume, is rushing along at 
the speed of nearly 90 miles per second; 61 
of Cygnus, interesting as the first star whose 
distance was satisfactorily measured, speeds at 
50 miles per second, and many are known to 
have velocities of from twenty to one hundred 
miles per second. It is possibly safe to say that 
an average star speed is about fourteen to 
twenty miles per second. 
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Besides the motions of the stars across our line 
of sight, which results in changes of their posi- 
tions on the Celestial Sphere, they have radial 
velocity, motion toward or away from us, directly 
in our line of sight. These motions are meas- 
ured by the spectroscope, which shows us the 
speed at which a star is approaching the Earth. 
When the proper corrections are made for the 
motion of the Sun, which as has been stated is 
rushing along with the planets at a rate of about 
twelve miles a second, and for the motions of the 
Earth, as it revolves about the Sun, it is possible 
to give with a really marvelous accuracy the 
star's radial velocity. It is by reckoning, from 
the displacement of the star on the celestial 
sphere, its radial velocity and its distance from 
us, that the true motion of the star in space is 
calculated. 

There have been attempts to show that the 
stars were moving in great orbits about some Cen- 
tral Sun, and for a time it was claimed that this 
central body was the brightest star of the Pleiades 
group. This now has been absolutely disproved, 
and no trace of such orbital motions has been 
found. There has been shown, however, a great 
star drift or rather two drifts, as if two tmiverses 
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had met and were passing through one another. 
These drifts are now being studied most care- 
fuUy. 

Many people ask why a star "twinkles. ' 
This is entirely caused by the refraction and 
disturbances in the Earth's atmosphere. Were 
this removed, the stars would blaze steadily in a 
deep black sky with a glory never to be seen from 
the Earth's surface. The planets do not twinkle, 
as the beams of light coming from them are 
comparatively "thick" and sturdy, while such 
are the distances of the stars that but the tiniest 
thread of their light reaches us; so tiny is this 
that the slightest disturbance of the air causes 
enough refraction to make the light flicker. A 
planet close to the horizon, when its light must 
penetrate more and denser air, most of which is 
in a greatly disturbed condition, will be seen to 
" flicker" as does a star. Mercury indeed, which 
is never seen far above the horizon, is, as pre- 
viously stated, sometimes called the " Twinkler. " 
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NEBULA 

In the star-catalogs of the early writers we 
find mentioned a class of "nebulous or cloudy 
stars." The telescope proved that the very great 
majority of these are merely clusters of stars so 
apparently close together that they shine, except 
under fairly high magnification, as a blur of misty 
light. With the improvement of the telescope, 
however, many other "patches of light" were 
found, some of which could be resolved Into 
separate stars, while others could not. The 
former of these were called star-cttisters, and the 
latter nebutce. 

There are many thousands of these nebulas; 
but only about ten thousand of them have been 
cataloged, and only two are visible to the naked 
eye, the great nebula in Andromeda, and the 
great Orion nebula. 

For many years, the nebulas were considered 
as anomalies in the cosmic system. Now, 
however, they are believed to be a regular and 
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usual step in stellar evolution. It is considered 
that they are stellar systems in embryo. Their 
distribution in space would seem to support 
this, being quite the opposite of star distri- 
bution. That is, where the stars are the most 
numerous, in the Milky Way and the neighbor- 
ing regions, the nebuUe are scarce; and, con- 
versely, at the poles of the Galaxy, where the 
stars are few and far between, the nebulae are to 
be found in the greatest numbers. There 
seems nothing improbable, therefore, in the 
theories that, in the Galaxy, the stars have, so 
to speak, consumed in their formation the 
material of which the nebulae consist ; or, on the 
other hand, as some astronomers have sug- 
gested, the nebuls have been formed by the 
disintegration of stars. The former theory seems 
to be more generally accepted, but whichever 
view is correct, the nebulae are certainly a regu- 
lar part, at one extreme or the other, of stellar 
evolution. It is quite possible that both views 
are right, and that from the disintegration of one 
system springs a new one. 

In considering the evolution of stars from 
nebulfe, or vice versa, it is well to remember 
that in many cases the two types are unques- 
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tionably in close connection. The well-known 
group, the Pleiades, is suffused throughout by a 
faint nebulous light {see frontispiece), and each 
of its stars is enveloped in a dense fog of light- 
mist, to such an extent that there can be no 
doubt as to either the origin of the stars from 
a great nebula, or the beginning of a nebula from 
the emanations of the stars. 

There are, also, isolated nebulous stars to 
support the evidence which points to an intimate 
relation between these two apparently different 
forms of matter. "There is a vast difference 
between a nebulous star, and a star in a nebula" 
(Swift). For, while a star in a nebula may only 
appear to be there, as a result of perspective, 
the luminous halo surrounding a nebulous star 
cannot be disassociated from the star itself. A 
nebulous star has, as a rule, the appearance of a 
rather bright point of light at the center of an 
aureole of faint luminosity which fades off into 
the darkness of space in an almost perfect 
gradation. 

Practically all nebulous stars show, under the 
analysis of the spectroscope, characteristics 
which are associated with "youthful" stars, and 
this also would seem to lend support to the 
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theory that stars are actually formed from 
condensations in nebulas, and that a nebulous 
star is one taking the early steps along its path 
of evolution. 

Nebulae may be clasafied, in regard to shape, 
as: Spiral; Ring, or Annular; Planetary; and 
Irregular. 

The Spihal form of nebula is by far the most 
common. It is to this class that the great 
Andromeda nebula belongs. One of the best 
examples of this shape and class, the "Whirl- 
pool" nebula in the constellation Canes 
Venatid, is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The resemblance to a fireworks 
"pin-wheel" is very strildng, and it is, in- 
deed, most probable that just such a rapid 
whirling motion is there present. That we 
cannot see, and have as yet been imable to meas- 
ure, any consequent change in form or position, 
is due both to the immense sizes of the nebuls, 
and to the almost inconceivable distances which 
stretch between them and the Earth. Each of 
these spiral nebulse shows a marked large central 
condensation, while along the curved arms that 
whirl from Uiis centre are beaded smaller knots 
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and thickenings, so that it is very easy to deduce 
their ultimate condition as that of a vast system, 
where perhaps many hundreds of smaller stars, 
which, of course, may cool into planets, swing 
in great orbits about a huge central sun. 

The Ring, or Annular, Nebul« may 
easily be but a somewhat unusual form of the 
spiral, — a "drawn-out" spiral like a spring, 
which, when viewed from "on top" appears 
simply as a ring. One of the best known ring 
nebulEB has recently been proved to be of this 
helical shape. The ring nebulae are always darker 
at the centers than at the borders. The most 
famous one, in the constellation Lyra, appears in 
a large telescope as a well marked ring of light 
surrounding a dark central space, in the middle 
of which, or through the middle of which, from 
possibly far beyond, shines a small star. 

The Planetary Nebulae were so named by 
the elder Herschel, because of their appearance. 
They are small (comparatively speaking), cir- 
cular or elliptical nebulje, which through a 
telescope present an almost evenly illuminated 
disk, somewhat like that of a planet. Nearly 
all of them may be recognized by a characteristic 
greenish tinge. 
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Tlie Irregular Nebul,^ are of almost any 
shape. The great nebula of Orion, shown in 
the illustration, facing page 136 is the most 
famous of this class. Some of these are but 
the faintest, misty wisps of cloudy light, de- 
tected only by the photographic plate, while 
others are comparatively bright, and are easily 
observed in even a small telescope. A number 
of the irregular nebulae have special and distinc- 
tive names, such as: The Dumb-bell Nebula, The 
Crab Nebula, The North America Nebula, The 
Owl Nebula. These names have been given 
to them because of a very real, not a fancied, 
resemblance to their namesakes. 

The real constitution of nebulse is yet largely a 
matter of speculation. The spectroscope divides 
them into two classes, the white and the green. 

The white nebulze, to which class the spirals 
belong, and which are in consequence by far 
the more numerous, show, under the spectro- 
scope, that they probably are composed of solid 
particles; but, as gases under pressure would 
give a similar spectrum, this is not yet certain. 
There is such difficulty in collecting enough light 
from a nebula to obtain a good spectrum of it, 
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that great advances in the quality of our instru- 
ments must be made before a definite knowledge 
of this sort can be acquired. 

It is known definitely, however, that the 
irregular and the planetary nebuke, as well as 
other subdiviaons of the green nebulse which have 
not been mentioned, are of a gaseous composition. 
Their spectra are too evident to allow uncer- 
tainty. These gaseous nebulae, the planetary in 
particular, contain a substance yet to be found on 
the Earth. This has a characteristic marking 
in the spectrum and is easily recognized. It 
has been given the name "nebulium. " 

It has been shown that all nebulas must be of 
extreme rarity, far beyond that obtainable by 
artificial means. Stars shine in and through 
them with no appreciable diminution of light. 
Granting the truth of the lowest estimate for the 
distance of the Andromeda nebula, its gravita- 
tional pull on the Earth would be as great as that 
of the Sun had it a density equal to iafl.aU.flat 
that of our "day-star." As we can find in 
the Solar System no disturbing effect which can 
be attributed to such an exterior gravitational 
pull, it is evident that this particular nebula, at 
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least, must be of a density approaching "nothing 
at all. " 

The sizes of most ot the nebulae are probably 
vast beyond belief. It has been demonstrated, 
with an approach to certainty, that the great 
Andromeda nebula cannot be less than eigkt 
light-years in diameter — that is, it would stretch 
from our Sun into space for a distance nearly 
twice as great as that which intervenes between 
us and the nearest star, and yet this star, huge 
as it is, shines to us as only the tiniest point 
of light. 

All the nebulae lie at tremendous distances. 
Most of them are beyond the limits of measure- 
ment; this again points to the enormous areas 
covered by them. 

The nebulae seem to be in motion like all other 
bodies in the universe. Their proper motions 
have not been measured, but the spectroscope 
reads their radial velocities, their motions to 
and from us. 

It is not at all impossible that there exist many 
dark nebula, of the same general natiu'e as those 
shining with a light of their own, but flying 
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unnoticed through space. In fact, the dark 
nebula has been called upon to explain several of 
the unsolved problems of the universe, such as 
the temporary star and the "coal-sacks" in the 
Milky Way. As, however, we can study only 
the visible members of the stellar horde and a 
few of the dark members by their effect upon 
their visible fellows, the non-lucent nebula must 
remain, for the present at least, merely specu- 
lation, however probable a one. 

Just what makes a nebula luminous is also 
unknown. It is impossible for matter in such 
a rarefied form to be what we call hot, so that 
they cannot be incandescent, as is possible, and 
probable, with the stars. Electrical enei^ is 
the most plausible explanation, this produc- 
ing the luminous effect somewhat as in the 
vacuum tube in a laboratory. 

It has been the photographic plate which has 
enabled us to study best these "ghosts of 
matter." Most of them are very disappoint- 
ing sights in even the great telescopes, but the 
camera, with its abihty to retain the cumulative 
effect of light, brings out a wonderful wealth of 
detail far beyond the eye's power to grasp. 

A theory has been advanced that, in case of 
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the Andromeda nebula parUcuIarly, we are see- 
ing beyond our own universe, and viewing 
another great and similar system far out 
in space. While this would account for the 
"continuous spectrum" showing the probabihty 
of the nebula being composed of solids (and, 
therefore, says the originator of the theory, why 
not actual stars too far away to be seen sepa- 
rately), other and recent measurements and 
observations do not support this splendid 
effort of imagination. 
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FREAKS AND OI»>ITIBS OP THE SKIES 

There are many curiosities in the sides to 
which individual space must be devoted. These 
may be divided into Star Groupings (other than 
the constellations), and the Abnormal Stars, 
some of the last being true freaks indeed. 

STAB GROUPINGS 

These may be classified as : The Milky Way or 
Galaxy, spoken of in the last chapter, the 
great grouping; and the small ones, the Star 
Clouds, Star Swarms, Star Clusters, and Star 
Streams. There must also be mentioned those 
strange "holes" in the universe known as the 
"Coal-Sacks." 

The Milkt Way. As described before, this 
seems to be — and a certainty in the matter is be- 
ing approached — a vast actual ring of stars 
138 
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encircling the whole of the visible universe: "a 
ground plan of the system." To the casual 
observer it appears only as a hazy band of light, 
brighter in some places than in others; but a 
little closer observation will show that the ring 
is irr^^ular, and not homogeneous. It is 
broad and diffuse on one side, and narrow and 
well defined on the other. Also, it is split in 
two by a great rift for about a third of its cir- 
cumference. More careful looking will show 
that it is marvelously complex in detail. The 
telescope only can show its true beauty and 
wonder. Viewed with the aid of even a small 
instrument, the Galaxy is seen to be composed 
of millions upon millions of stars unevenly 
distributed along it in knots, clusters, streams, 
and clouds, and in some places with the effect of 
almost movii^ swirls c^ light. It has been 
estimated that the Galaxy contains about 
thirty stars for every one existing outade its 
borders. 

Many of the first-magnitude stars seem associ- 
ated with this great "ground plan of the Uni- 
verse," and some of the bright groups of stars, 
such as the Pleiades and the Hyades, in the 
constellation Taurus, appear to be hung from it 
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like pendants from a necklace, suspended by 
faint loops from the main ring. 

Stab Oacds are found almost without 
exception in the Milky Way. These were first 
photographed by Professor Barnard, and not 
till then was their true beauty known. The 
resemblance to the clouds of our atmosphere is 
BO close as to be startling, every variety of 
formation being clearly portrayed. It must not 
be supposed, however, that, despite the appear- 
ance, the stars of these clouds are literally 
crowded together; this is only the effect of the 
perspective of thousands of light-years. It 
is unquestioned, nevertheless, that they are 
much nearer to each other than the Sun and its 
neighbors, and the night sky, viewed from a 
planet whose sun formed a member of such a 
cloud, would be of a glory almost inconceivable. 

There are two great exceptions to the rule 
that Star Clouds are not found beyond the 
limits of the Galaxy. These are the "Magel- 
lanic Clouds," two "patches of hazy light," 
looking like pieces fallen from the great ring, and 
of essentially the same structure as the latter, 
90 much so that it is only their separation from 
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it which makes them of espedal interest. They 
may be seen only from southern latitudes. 

Star Swabus are also characteristic features 
of the Milky Way. They are merely coarse 
Star Clouds; in other words, their component 
stars, while very numenn^, retain to a certain 
extent, their individuality, and do not merge 
together in a misty light as in a Star Cloud. 
This may be either because they are nearer to 
us, or because the stars are larger or more bril- 
liant than those (imposing the Star Clouds, or 
for both reasons. 

Seme of these can be seen with the naked 
eye, the most conspicuous example being the 
"double^uster, " as it is called, in constellation 
Perseus. This glows only as a tiny patch of 
light to the eye miaided, but viewed through a 
telescope it is a marvelous sight. The illus- 
tration facing p^e 144 is from an excellent 
photograph. The reasons for these groupings 
into Star Swarms and Star Clouds is not known, 
nor has any tenable theory been advanced. 

Star Clusters are smaller than the groupings 
just mentioned, and the term is properly apphed 
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only to those which show a globular shape, by far 
the most characteristic appearance. They are 
more ntunerous in the Milky Way than outside 
its boundaries, but many are found with no 
association to the great ring. The most notable 
example in the northern hemisphere is the great 
cluster in the constellation Hercules. This is 
visible to the naked eye as a faint glow of light. 
A small glass will show its character; but the 
astounding lite beauty of it is apparent only 
with the aid of a large telescope. A photograph 
cannot show the wonders of a cluster for the 
stars at the center are lost in an indistinguishable 
blur (see illustration facing page i6o). In 
fact, this effect is seen to a lesser extent even 
when viewing the group through a telescope. 

Herschel estimated that the Hercules cluster 
contains about fourteen thousand suns, each, 
however, probably much smaller than our Sun; 
five thousand is probaUy more nearly correct. 
Marvelous as the sight is to us, how much 
more beautiful to an inhabitant of a near world! 

Here, as with the Star Clouds, the perspective 
deceives us. The stars are not packed closely, 
but are probably separated by millions of miles. 
However, the globular shape of the clusters, and 
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the arrangement in more or less curving and 
radiating lines of the dispersed stars surrounding 
the cluster proper, have led to the suggestion that 
the whole is the result of an explosion of a vast 
sun. The well supported observation by Her- 
schel, that space near these dusters is unusually 
vacant, as in the region of the nebulae, seems to 
pcnnt to a less spectacular origin, namely a 
gradual drawing together of the neighboring 
stars towards the central condensation of a 
nebula. 

There is a still greater globular cluster in the 
southern hemisphere, in the Centaur, which 
constellation also contains the Sun's nearest 
neighbor. This is a replica of the Hercules 
cluster in all respects except size. 

Star StreaiiIS are simply "drawn out" star 
swarms or clusters. The Galaxy is replete with 
them, but no true examples are found outside its 
limits. 

■ The "Coal Sacks" is the inadequate name 
given to the inexplicable dark, starless gaps 
that appear here and there in the radiance of the 
Milky Way. The first noticed, and best known, 
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is close to the " Southern Cross." For years, 
and in fact at the present date, this is regarded 
with a superstitious awe by many, particularly 
the sailors, those accustomed watchers of the 
sides. 

Up to the very edge of this dark hole the 
Milky Way is extremely bright, and then is 
extinguished abruptly. One faint star shines 
within the opening, making the surrounding 
blackness the more profound by contrast. The 
shape of the "Sack" is that of a pear, and the 
dimensions about eight d^rees by five, givii^ an 
area of over 125 times that of the full Moon. 
Photography has shown that the southern part 
of this is not as vacant as it seems, but the 
northern part is, apparently, bottomless beyond 
imagination. 

There is another well-known "Coal Sack" in 
the northern hemisphere, in the constellation 
Cygnus, and, curiously enough, adjacent to the 
part of that constellation called the "Northern 
Cross." This is neither so large nor so well 
marked as the other, but has rather the appear- 
ance of a veil drawn over the stars, lending 
support to the theory that in this direction we 
are looking through a dark nebula. 
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In the constellations Scorpio and Sagittarius 
are a number of small " Coal Sacks, " none, how* 
ever, comparable in size vith the two large ones 
mentioned. 

Again, many theories have been advanced to 
explain these strange "windows of absolute 
night," as Serviss calls them, but it seems 
certain that, though some of them may be the 
result of the interposition of dark nebulae, the 
majority are actually holes in the boundaries of 
our universe through which we gaze beyond into, 
as far as man can know, infinite space. 

ABNORMAL STARS 

There are in the skies many stars apparently 
quite different from the normal "every-day" 
variety as seen by the naked eye. 

These may be divided into the following 
classes: Double and Multiple Stars, Binary 
Stars, Variable Stars, and New or Temporary 
Stars. 

Double Stahs. There are many stars seem- 
ingly ^gle points of light to the naked eye 
which, with the aid of the telescope, may be 
resolved into two or more stars. In some cases 
this is merely the result of perspective. Two 
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stars nearly in a line when viewed from the 
Earth, will, although billions of miles apart, one 
farther away from us than the other, appear side 
by side on the apparent celestial sphere. In 
many cases, however, the stars are actually close 
together. 

Many of these double stars show beautiful 
contrasts in color. The star Beta of Cy^us, 
for example, can be separated into two by even 
a small glass, the primary a brilliant topaz, 
and the smaller star a wonderful peacock blue, 
while Gamma of Andromeda separates into an 
orange-colored primary and a smaller star that 
shines like an emerald. This color contrast in 
double stars is the rule rather than the exception, 
but some of the famous doubles are of the same 
shade. Castor of the Twins divides into two 
blue white diamonds of almost equal brilliancy, 
and Mizar, the star at the bend of the handle of 
the "Big Dipper," and little 6i of Cygnus, the 
star whose distance was first measured, both 
separate into pairs of nearly the same color. 

Multiple Stars are not nearly so numerous 
as simple doubles. There are many known, 
however. The sextuple star in the heart of the 
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Orion nebula is the best example. A small 
telescope shows this as four stars only, placed in 
the fonn of a trapezium, but a large instrument 
adds two more to the group. 

The small naked-eye star Epsilon of Lyra is 
just separable by a good eye. A telescope again 
divides each component, showing a system of 
four stars. The observation of Double Stars 
is one of the pleasures within the grasp of the 
owner of even a small instrument. 

Binary Stars are merely double stars whose 
orbital revolution about each other has been 
proven. They are, as a rule, much closer 
together than the average "double." Castor, 
mentioned above, is a fine example of a binary 
system. 

Many stars that defy separation with a 
telescope yield their secret to the spectroscope 
and are proven close doubles. These, in con- 
sequence, are called spectroscopic binaries. 
Each component of the telescopic double 
Mizar of the Great Bear, also mentioned 
above, has been proved to be a double, though 
no telescope will ever be able to show, the 
four stars. 
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A Vakiablb Stab, or merely a variable, as 
it is more commcmly known, is one whose 
magnitude — that is its toilliancy as viewed 
from the Earth — changes {lom time to time, 
these changes being in some cases slight and 
in others very great, and occurring usually in 
a comparatively regular cycle. 

The variables are generally clasdfied as 
"short period," those whose cycle is completed 
in a few days or less, and "long-period," those 
which require more time, in some cases even 
years. 

The Short-Period Variables may be sub- 
divided into those whose variation is caused 
by a partial eclipse oS the brilliaot star by a 
companion star, a close binary, the two re- 
volving about each other, and those where the 
variation is partially due to some real change 
in the star itself which alternately blazes up 
and smolders. 

Tlie best known example of the former dass is 
the star called "Algol," which shines in the 
constellation Perseus. With great regularity, 
every two days twenty hours and forty-eight 
minutes, the light of Algol undergoes a rapid 
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change, first decreasing over a magnitude, and 
then regaining its full brilliancy, the duration 
of the whole phase being nine hours and twenty 
minutes. This means that at TnnTiTnnm the 
star gives over twice as much light as it does at 
minimum. This peculiar behavior of Algol has 
been long known, and its name, signifying "The 
Demon," shows the riddle it propounded. By 
the aid of the spectroscope this riddle was solved, 
and it is now known definitely that Algol is a 
system of two stars, one bright, the other com- 
paratively dark, and invisible even with the aid 
of the great telescopes. These revolve about 
each other — that is, around their common center 
of gravity, as do the Earth and Moon — in a period 
exactly equaling the cycle of Algol's variation in 
nu^^iitude. It is the passage of the dark star 
between us and Algol which, by partially eclips- 
ing the latter, cuts off from us much of its light. 
From spectroscopic observations of the move- 
ments of the bright star in its orbit, it is possible 
to estimate, with a fair approach to certainty and 
accuracy, that Algol is about 1,000,000 miles 
in diameter, its dark companion about 765,000 
miles in diameter, or slightly larger and slightly 
smaller, respectively, than our own Sun; and 
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that the bodies are about 3,250,000 miles apart 
from surface to surface. 

Constant observation has, is the past few 
years, added many variables to this "Algol 
type," some of which are almost faultless lime- 



Another well-known variable of short period 
is the star Beta of the constellation Lyra. 
Unlike that of Algol, the light change in this case 
is not a simple rise and decline. The brilliancy 
rises to a maximum, declines about halfway to 
mtnifniiTTi, rises again to maximum, and then sinks 
bade to full TniTiimtitn, the total cycle requiring 
about thirteen days. The variability of this 
star is supposed to be caiised almost entirely by 
the mutual eclipsing of each other by two 
bright stars of somewhat different size revolving 
close together. This, however, does not explain 
all of the details of the variations, and stars <A 
the Beta Lyrse type are still among the unsolved 
problems of the skies. 

The other types of short-period variables are 
severally classified, but these subdivisions need 
not be discussed here. It is probable that the 
changes of all are due to a great extent to the 
close revolution and eclipses of two or more 
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staxs, in some cases whirling in actual contact 
with each other, and also to a real fiatning out of 
the stars themselves. 

Our Sun has recently been proved to be a 
variable of short period, but the variation is so 
extremely slight as to be measurable by only 
the most delicate instruments. This, and the 
fact that almost all variables (where the con- 
stitution of the star itself causes the change) are 
of a reddish tinge, some long-period variables, 
indeed, being veritable rubies in color, lends 
plausibility to the theory that variability is a 
sign of advancing stellar age, and that it is 
caused in many cases, by extreme conditions 
similar to those producing the solar spots and 



Another theory attempting to explain varia- 
bility in stars is based upon a partial or grazing 
collision of two stars. In such occurrences it is 
argued that a great rift or valley would be gouged 
out of each star, leaving that part of each a mass 
of flaming gases raised to an enormous heat 
by the impact and friction of the collision. A 
secondary effect of such a colli^on would be the 
rotation imparted to each star so that it would 
sweep through the skies a brilliant beam of 
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light emanating from its torn side as does a light- 
house with its revolving search-light. 

Of Long-Pesiod Variables many are known. 
Some of these pass through their changes with a 
real regularity, while others are so erratic that 
no period or cyde can be stated. In fact, these 
irregular variables seem to scorn any degree of 
constancy, and the TnnTiTniim of one rise may fall 
far short of previous brilliancy. The extreme 
rapidity with which some of these freaks "rise" 
is astounding. In some cases only three or four 
days is necessary for one to rise to a majrimum 
forty times more bright than its minimum. 

The most noted loi^-period variable is Mira 
"the Wonderful" of the constellation Cetus. 
This has been under observation for over three 
himdred years, and is the first of these stars to be 
recognized. In the course of about 331 days 
Mira changes slowly and evenly from a star of 
over second to one of less than ninth magnitude, 
and back again; so that, while at majdmum it is 
one of the most conspicuous stars, it is for over 
five months of its cycle invisible to the naked 
eye. It gives at maximum about 373 '("mv 
as much light as at minimum. 
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By careful study of these long-period variables 
it has been possible to classify many of them 
according to their "light-curves," and con- 
tinued observation and spectroscopic study will 
without doubt discover the causes for all the 
various peculiarities of these "freaks." 

New Stars. Occasionally the careful ob- 
server of the skies will note a star where previ- 
ously none was to be seen, and which is not 
charted. This is called a new star, or techni- 
cally a Nova. 

The causes, or cause, of these sudden appear- 
ances, for sudden they indeed are, is not defi- 
nitely known, but it is certain that they are 
evidences of some enormous cataclysm. It is 
generally accepted that a Nova is the result of a 
collision of some sort between two stars. The 
main result of such a collision, whether a partial 
or grazing one, or a bead-on meeting, between 
any bodies traveling at the speed common in 
the universe, would be the transformation into an 
incandescent mass of gas of all the directly 
colliding matter, which, radiating with a surpass- 
ing briHiaiice, would shine to us as a star. 

Whether these collisions took place between 
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dark stars or bright stars, or a bright star and 
a dark star, the result would be the same, vary- 
ing only in intensity according to the size and 
density of the colliding bodies. 

There are many subdivisions of the star- 
cdliaon theory, and certain objections to it are 
advanced, all of which are of too technical a 
nature to be given here. The dissenters offer 
other theories, such as the passage throt^ 
a dark nebula by a star, either bright or dark, 
and the consequent heat and incandescence 
from friction; the ccdlision of meteor swaims; 
or the actual explosion of a star by atomic dis' 
integration. This last suggestion, which science 
is finding not so improbable as it sotmds, is not 
the most pleasant to contemplate, for granting 
the truth (A it admits the possibility of our Sun 
not denying itself as long as we Earth dwellers 
should prefer an explosive debauch of this kind, 
which would wreck the whole Solar System. 

New stars seem to pass through about the same 
general changes. They fash up from nothing 
to widely ranging degrees of brilliancy, some 
never being visible to the naked eye, and others 
being, for a time, the most conspicuous of the 
stellar host. Their m^^irmm brightness is held 
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for a comparatively short period, and they then 
fade slowly, occasionally blazing up briefly as if 
in vain attempts to retain their passing glory. 
The decrease, however, is always great, and a 
Nova, as a rule, either entirely disappears, or 
remains as a very faint, and often nebulous, 
star, usually a variable. 

Novffi that rise to great magnitude are rare. 
This is luifortunate, as it is difficult to make 
proper spectroscopic study of faint stars, and we 
must look to the spectroscope to obtain the 
facts required to explain these curiosities of 
the skies. Theoretical discussion has, as we 
have said, produced many theories, but a few 
more opportunities to observe brilliant Novas 
will very possibly remove them from among the 
unsolved problems, to the realm of fact. 

The first Nova mentioned was that observed 
by Hipparchus in 123 B.C. — and its sudden 
appearance so upset his notions of the perma- 
nency of the stars that he began the first great 
star catalog. 

The most famous and the most brilliant on 
record appeared in 1572, in the constellation 
Cassiopeia. This was studied by Tycho Brahe 
and is often referred to as Tycho's star. It was 
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at one time so bright as to be visible in daylight. 
There is now absolutely no trace of it. 

Of recent years, the brilliant Novfe have been 
Nova Auriga and Nova Persd. Both of these 
were discovered by a Dr. Anderson of Edin- 
burgh, a naked-eye observer, in 1892 and 1901 
respectively. The latter was extremely bril- 
liant, and rose in twenty-four hours from total 
invisibility (the region was photographed the 
day before it was seen and showed no trace of 
such a star) to third magnitude, and speedily 
attained first magnitude. 

It was from this star that a nebula seemed to 
spread with amazing velocity. It is yet un- 
known whether this nebida was actually formed 
and radiated as it appeared, or whether it was 
an existing dark nebula into which the star 
rushed, thus becoming brilliant, the nebula itself 
growing visible only as the light from the flaming 
star rushed outward. The next brilliant Nova 
may throw our way light enough to reveal the 
answer. 

There have been many other new stars ob- 
served but only about nineteen of them since 
the time of Hipparchus have been of noticeable 
brilliancy. Nowadays, they are usually found 
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by photography, a annparison of two plates 
of the same region showing immediately any 
discrepancy between them, and such discrep- 
ancies being immediately investigated. A gen- 
eral spectrographic photograph of a region of 
the skies will often show Novas, as they have 
peculiar spectra easily recognized by experts. 
There is nothing which so stirs the astronomical 
world as the discovery of a brilliant Nova. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

ASTRONOMICAL INSTKUMENTS 

The more important instruments used in 
the modem observatories are : the Telescope ; the 
Spectroscope; the Photographic Telescope; the 
Meridian Circle; and the Astronomical Clock. 
There are many other special instnmients as, 
for instance, one which shows the amount of 
light reaching us from an object; another which 
estimates the amount of heat rec«ved; and a 
number of attachments for the telescope which 
assist in making delicate measurements of the 
size and distance apart of objects viewed. The 
description of these special instruments would 
be out of place here. 

THE TELESCOPE 

In complete form, as used in observatories, 

the telescope and its mounting is a complicated 

structure. The principles of the instrument 

can. however, be readily understood. 

158 
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The main function of a telescope is to make 
distant objects look near. The optical appli- 
ances by which this is accomplished are very 
simple. They are merely lenses of glass, ground 
with great perfection. The most necessary part 
of the instrument is a means of collecting light 
coming from an object, so that an image of the 
latter may be formed. This light-collecting is 
done either by passing the light through a lens, 
or by reflecting it from a concave mirror of 
glass or metal. It may be seen, therefore, that 
there are two main classes of telescope: the 
first being called the Refracting Telescope, or 
Refractor; the second, the Reflecting Telescope, 
or Reflector. 

The Refracting Telescope. The lenses of 
a refractor are the object-glass, or objective, and 
the eyepiece. The former collects the light 
and forms an image of the object at its focus, 
at the other end of the telescope tube, and the 
latter magnifies this image as desired. Tele- 
scopes have but one objective, but, as a rule, 
are fitted with eyepieces of widely ranging mag- 
nifying power, for different uses. 

The objective is nearly always of two pieces 
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so closely put together as to seem one. This is 
to avoid what is known as the dispersion of a lens. 
The reader probably is aware that ordinary light 
is composed of a great number of colors, which 
can be separated by passing the light through 
a prism, this resulting in the "rainbow" effect 
known as a spectrum. In fact a rainbow is simply 
the Sun's light dispersed by the countless rain- 
drops acting as lenses. It is most essential that 
an object-glass bring to a clear focus all the 
rays comii^ from one point of the object being 
viewed. A single lens will not do this since it 
invariably has dispersive power and. in conse- 
quence, the red rays, at the lower end of the 
spectrum, are brought to one focus, while the 
violet, at the high end, are concentrated at 
another, the in-between colors each having a 
focus of its own. As a result, the image is not 
only blurred and indistinct, but shows an un- 
nattu-al colored appearance. Troublesome as 
this is to astronomers in connection with their 
telescopes, it is nevertheless a great blessing, 
for it is upon the dispersive power of glass that 
the wonderful spectroscope depends. 

In 1750, DoUond of London found that, by 
using two kinds of glass of widely different 
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dispersive powers, it was possible nearly to 
correct this fault. However, even in the best 
lenses it is present to a small degree, and a bright 
image always appears surrounded by a bluish 
radiance, arising from those violet rays not 
properly brought to a focus. 

The objective is by far the most important 
part of the telescope, and the power of the 
instrument is limited by the diameter of this 
lens, the aperture, as it is called. In order to 
see an object one must have a certain amount 
of light, and to magnify an object and still see it 
at its original brightness requires more light. 
If we magnify one hundred times, we need ten 
thousand times the light to keep the object at its 
natural illumination. It is posable to see and 
study most celestial objects when seen far below 
their normal illumination. A power of 200 
can be used upon only a 3-inch telescope with 
comfort and advantage when studying the 
Moon, for instance, although a 3-inch glass 
collects only 225 times more light than the 
eye. It does not follow, however, that be- 
cause a lens twenty inches in diameter collects 
about 10,000 times as much light as does the 
naked eye, it will be possible to use a mag- 
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nification of 10,000. The reason for this is 
explained later. 

An objective may be of tremendous light- 
gathering power and yet be worthless, for, unless 
it bring properly to a focus the rays striking it, 
the image formed is too blurred to be seen with 
any advantage. The focusing quality of a 
lens is called its definition. The slightest devi- 
ation from the proper shape of a lens affects its 
definition. The larger the objective the more 
serious any such errors become, as more light is 
incorrectly focused. 

The making of a good objective, therefore, is a 
most difficult task. The manufacture of the 
glass disks &om which it is to be ground requires 
great skill and patience, since the slightest flaw 
in the disk or the smallest inequality of density 
in the glass renders it useless for the purpose. 
Moreover, the grinding of a lens demands al- 
most genius. "A generation ago there was but 
one man in the world in whose ability to make 
a perfect object-glass of the largest size astrono- 
mers everywhere would have felt confidence." 

The image formed by the objective is always 
inverted. This makes no difference from an 
astronomical viewpoint, and the astronomical 
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eyepiece makes no change in the position of the 
im^e. A terrestiial eyepiece, however, such as 
is used in spy-glasses, has two additional lenses 
which re-erect the im^e, and it is seen right side 
up. 

The eyepieces of & telescope are nothing more 
than small magnifying glasses somewhat like 
those used by a watchmaker. The shorter the 
eyepiece, or its focal length, the greater the 
power. They are usually made of two or more 
lenses arranged in various combinations. 

The Reflecting Telescope was invented 
by Newton about 1670 in consequence of his 
discovery of the "decomposition of light," or 
dispersion, which caused such trouble with 
refractors. It differs from the refractor mainly 
in that its light-collecting part is a curved mirror 
of glass or polished metal. This form of instru- 
ment has many advantages over the refractor. 
It is free from the trouble caused in the latter by 
the dispersion, for all light is equally reflected. 
It can also be made larger than the other, as it 
does not require great disks of glass perfect 
tkrougkout, and does not cost as much to make. 
On the other hand, there are several disadvan- 
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tages to the reflector type. It is imposable to 
get as good definition as with a refractor, since 
an error in a lens aSects the image only one 
third as much as a amilar error in a mirror. 
There is also constant trouble is keeping the 
polish on the mirror surface, a lack of polish 
meaning, of course, a corresponding loss of 
light. There is also more difficulty in handling 
this instrument; and finally, the reflector gives 
a fainter image, as light is lost by tiie double 
reflection described below. 

The large mirror of a reflector is called tech- 
nically the speculum. For many years this was 
made of an alloy called speculum metal. Now, 
however, glass is used, and the reflecting surface 
covered with a thin coating of polished silver. 

It will be readily seen that there are practi- 
cal difficulties in udng a reflector. The most 
obvious one is that the rays are reflected back 
in the direction from which they came, and to see 
the image the observer must look into the mirror, 
so to speak. If he does this directly, his head 
will cut off from the mirror a large portion of the 
light. Some means, of obviating this difficulty, 
therefore, is necessary, and from this necesaty 
have come the four forms of reflectors. 
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The Herschelian form is practical only with 
large instruments, since the head of the observer 
is still somewhat in the way. The speculum in 
this form is not set squarely, but is tilted so that 
the image is formed close to one side of the open 
end of the tube. This method is no longer used. 

The Cassegrainian has a small mirror near 
die focus of the speculum which re&ects the ray 
bade through a hole in the speculum, at which 
hole the eyepiece is mounted. There are but 
one or two of this kind in use. 

The Gregorian is like the above save for a 
difference in the ftmall mirror. 

The Newtonian form is by far the most 
common, and is the most convenient to use. 
Here the rays are reflected, usually by a prism, 
through a hole in .the side of the tube. 

The Power of a telescope depends upon the 
combination of objective and eyepiece. 

Theoretically by using an eyepiece of suf- 
ficient power we can get any magnification we 
[dease, but there are many difficulties in carry- 
ing the magnification of an instrument beyond 
certain limits. First, as was said, there is 
the amount of light necessary to see an object 
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under great magnification. Second, the bad 
definition, due to the impossibility of bringing 
to a focus all the light rays, grows more evident 
as higher powers are used. Third, and most 
annoying of the three, is atmospheric dis- 
turbance. 

We see a celestial body through as much 
atmosphere as we do an object on the Earth 
about six miles away. In looking at such an 
object we see its outline blurred and softened. 
This is mainly because the atmosphere through 
which the light rays come is constantly in 
motion, thus causing an irregular refraction. 
Any one who has looked across a field on a hot 
day must have noticed the tremulous effect of 
distant objects seen through the rising heated air. 
This is simply an extreme condition of the always 
pres^it atmospheric disttirbances. The softened 
and blurred effect of an object thus viewed is mag- 
nified in a telescope as many times as the object 
itself, so that each increase of magnifying power 
increases the lack of definition. It is to avoid as 
much of this as possible, by getting above the 
dense sea-level air, that observatories are placed 
at high elevations. 

Small telescopes are limited, in the high 
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powers they may use effeaively, to about fifty 
diameters to each inch of aperture. That is, a 
telescope with an objective three inches in 
diameter would find little advantage in using 
an eyepiece magnifying much over one hundred 
and fifty times. Very good object-glasses will 
stand, under good conditions, powers of up to one 
hundred diameters per inch of aperture — that 
is, up to certain limits. The great Yerkes 
refractor, for instance, with an aperture of forty 
inches, should, under this figuring, be able to use 
a power of 4000. A well-known astronomer 
says, however: "I doubt whether any astronomer, 
with any telescope now in existeace, could gain a 
great advantage, in the study tA such an object 
as the Moon or a planet, by carrying his magni- 
fication above a thousand, unless on very rare 
occasions in an atmosphere of unusual stillness." 
Some of the telescopes of great size are: 

Rbfbactoks RbkJKctou 

YerlBS 40 inchea Lord Rons's Diam. 6 bwt 



WubiDEton 
Univ. rf Virgi: 

Lowell Oto. 
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THE MOUNTING (V A TELESCOPE 

There is more to uang a telescope than just 
pointiiig the instrunient at the object, and then 
observing the latter. In the first place, suppose 
a star to be located and found in the fidd, as is 
termed the small patch of sky seen throt^h the 
telescope. Before a proper observation can be 
made, the star has apparently moved out of the 
fidd, and must be followed by turning the in- 
strument. This apparent motion is multiplied 
as many times as the instrument magnifies, 
and is in consequence quickly noticeable. 

The field of view is magnified in the same way 
so that it covers less sky area as the power is in- 
creased. If a magnification of a thousand be 
used, "it would be as if we were looking at a star 
through a hole one eighth of an inch in diameter 
in the roof of a house eighteen feet high. If we 
im^ine ourselves looking through such a hole 
and trying to see such a star, we shall readily 
realize how difficult will be the problem of finding 
it and of following its motion" (Newcomb) . 

It is to overcome these diflSculties that the 
moimting of a telescope is devised; by "mount- 
ing" we mean the whole system by which a 
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telescope is pointed at a star and made to follow 
it. 

In principle the mounting is as follows: 

There are two axes set at right angles to each 
other. The main axis, the polar axis, is placed 
directly parallel to the axis of the Earth, and 
points therefore to the celestial pedes. The 
other axis, the declination axis, turns in a 
"sleeve," which is fast^ied rigidly at right 
angles to the polar axis, like the cross of a T. 
On this second axis is mounted the telescope. 
When the telescope is "set" on a star, the polar 
axis is driven by clockwork, so that it re> 
volves in an opposite direction to the Earth's 
rotation and at just die same rate. The de- 
clinati(m axis and the telescope are turned with 
it, and therefore the effect of the Earth's rota- 
tion is neutralized and the star remains in the 
field. 

The declination axis allows the telescope to 
turn upon it in a north and south direction 
only, but as the polar axis revolves in an east 
and west direction, the combination enables the 
observer to point the instrument in any desired 
direction. 

This form of mounting is called the equatorial. 
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The accompanying diagram will help to make 
it clear. 
There are two methods by which stars are 
"found," as it is 
called, or brought 
into the field. Every 
telescope has what is 
called a finder; this 
is a smaller telescope 
moimted rigidly on 
the lai^:er, exactly 
parallel to it. This 
finder is of low mag- 
nif)ring power and 
has in consequence a 
large field. By sight- 
ing along the tele- . 
scope it can be 
pointed in the direc- 
tion desired, so 
closely that the ob- 
ject will be in the field of the finder. The tele- 
scope is then moved until the object is in the 
center of the field of the finder, and it will be 
tiien in the field of the main telescope. 
However, as most objects an observer studies 
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are too faint to be visible with the naked eye, 
and even with the finder, other assistance is 
needed. The position of a star is marked on the 
celestial sphere in right ascension, and declination 
corresponding to longitude and latitude on the 
Earth, and on the axes of the telescope are 
mounted graduated circles (see diagram on 
page 170}. The declination circle has marked 
upon it degrees and fractions of a degree, so as 
to show the declination of the spot on the sky 
at which the telescope is pointed. The hour' 
circle is divided into twenty-four hours, and 
each of these again into sixty minutes, since 
right ascension is, for convenience, measured 
in time, not degrees. To find a star, the tele- 
scope is set at the proper declination, and 
after consulting the sidereal, or "star-time," 
clock a simple calculation shows the proper 
"time" on the hour-circle. The telescope is 
set accordingly, the clockwork started, and 
the object will remain in the field. This 
may seem complicated, but it is a very simple 



The circles of a telescope must, of course, be 
very accurately set and marked. The best ones 
are of silver, and the markings are so fine that a 
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magnif ying glass is necessary to read the tines 
and figures upon them. 

The diagram shows only the refracts type; 
there is no difference in the principle of the 
equatorial mounting of a reflector. 

Needless to say, no equatorial mounting can 
be quite satisfactory unless permanently set on 
a firm pillar. Small portable instruments are 
sometimes equatorially mounted. In such cases 
it is, of course, necessary to point the polar axis 
as carefully as possible at the celestial poles 
before the telescope is in proper position to use. 

The large telescopes are most complex struc- 
tures. As a rule, they have more than one finder, 
the sizes varying, and because of their great 
weight the problem of handling them is great. 
However, this problem has been so satisfactorily 
solved that the observer at a well-equipped 
telescope " presses the button, " and the rest is 
done for him by motors and clockwork. 

THE SPECraOSCOFB 

The spectroscope is an instrument for analyz- 
ing light. This sounds more as if it belonged in 
the laboratory of a physicist than in the obser- 
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vatory of an astronomer. It is, however, by its 
marvelous aid that more has been discovered 
about the universe and its individual parts than 
it seemed possible for man to learn. Without 
doubt, its wizard-like reading of the secrets of 
the cosmos place it as the foremost wonder of 
the wtvld. The value of the spectroscope is 
just barely being recognized. Not until about 
i860 was its analytical eye turned upon the 
heavens with a proper understanding of the 
great knowledge which it could reveal, although 
the first principle of spectroscopic analysis, 
" decompositioa of light," was discovered by 
Newton, 

This first prindide is commonly known, and is, 
as mentioned in the paragraphs upon lenses, that 
white light is composite, consisting of various 
colored lights which are spread out, or dis- 
persed, when passed throi^h a prism of ^ass or 
some refracting material. 

The sensation of light is produced when the 
retina of the eye is struck by waves or vibrations 
in the ether, which pervades all matter, provid- 
ing these waves move with the proper speeds. 
The slow light waves produce the sensation of 
red light, the most rapid that of violet, and 
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between these two the various "rainbow" 
oAor sensations are the result of various speeds <rf 
waves. White light is cxnnposed of all these 
various wave lengths mixed one with the other, 
somewhat (pTnilgr to the way great ocean waves 
are, cm a windy day, covered by a multitude of 
smaller or shorter ones. 

When a beam of light is passed through a 
prism, it is separated into these oJors, each class 
of wave length being refracted, or bent to a 
different degree, but all of each class invariably 
undergoing the same amount of refractimi, and a 
"rainbow" effect results, with the red at (me 
end and the violet at the other. When the 
original light is passed through a narrow slit, an 
even band of colors is obtained ; this is called a 
spectrum. 

These colors are not sharp and distinct, but 
shade by perfect gradation each into the next, 
so that it is barely possible to say whan one 
begins and the other ends. 

The spectroscope is designed to allow the 
light to pass first through a slit and then through 
a prism, or series of prisms where a wider dis- 
persion is desired, A closely nUed, reflective 
glass "grating," giving the same effect, is now 
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largely used instead of a inism. The spectrum 
is then observed through a small "view-tele- 
scope, " or photographed. 

Briefly, the priadples of spectroscopic analysis 
are: 

Different forms of' matter give different 
spectra. Every spectrum is crossed by certain 
lines, each line, or series of lines, being produced 
by one "element" and by no other; and these 
lines always appear in the same relative posi- 
tions. A skilled spectroscopist is able to say 
immediately upon seeing a clear spectrum that it 
was made by light coming from specific materi- 
als, for a knowledge of what substances pro- 
duce certain lines has been built up by actual 
tests in the laboratories. In connection with 
this, it is interesting to note that helium was 
discovered in the Sun many years before it 
was found on the Earth. Its lines were present 
in the solar spectrum, but not until helium had 
been chemically reduced was it possible to 
produce artificially a spectrum showing those 
lines. 

Light, as has been shown, laughs at distance, 
and traverses billions of miles unchanged. It 
makes no difference, therefore, whether it is a 
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star many light-years away or a tamp a few 
feet o£E which is examined by the spectroscope. 
As long as there is enough light to give a spec- 
trum, analysis is equally possible. 

The spectroscope is also used to measure star 
velocities in our line (A sight — that is, coming 
toward or receding from us. If a star is ap- 
proaching us, the spectroscope "runs into" 
more than a normal number of light waves per 
second, and all the spectrum lines of that star 
are shifted toward the vicdet or rapid end of the 
spectrum; and, if the star be receding &om us, 
the shift is toward the red or slow end, since 
then less than normal the number of waves reach 
the instrument. By this shift, the speed of the 
star's motion can be closely estimated. 

By this principle are observed the binary 
stars which are too close together to be separated 
visually. If two stars revolve in regular orbits 
about each other, each will first approach and 
then recede from us, in the period of one revolu- 
tion, and the spectrum will show a double system 
of lines, first separating, then closing together 
till they merge, and then separating again in 
the opposite direction. 

Nowadays the spectroscope is, as a rule, used 
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not visually but photographically, and the 
spectra are studied and measured at leisure. 
As in other branches of observational astronomy, 
the use of the camera has been of inestimable 
value in spectroscopy. 

For obtaining spectra of stars, nebulse, and 
faint objects in general, the spectroscope is 
attached to the eyepiece end of a telescope that 
it may take advantage of the light-collecting 
power of the large instrument. 

The writer wishes that more space could be 
devoted here to this marvelous instrument and 
its use, for we already owe to it much of our most 
interesting knowledge of astronomy, and it is 
unquestionably by an extension of spectro- 
scopic work that the answers will be found to 
many as yet unsolved problems. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TELESCOPE 

As has been stated in the previous pages, 
astronomers are turning more and more to the 
photographic plate as a means of not only 
recording observations for further study, but 
also of making observations beyond the limits 
of eyesight. 
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The photographic plate is peculiarly senative 
to rays of light which are too rapid for the eye 
to grasp, and so, though an ordinary telescope 
will serve the purpose fairly well, the instrument 
for photographic use is given an objective espe- 
cially designed to focus these rapid rays. As an 
ordinary camera, mounted equatorially so as to 
follow the stars, will, with a few minutes' ex- 
posure, record more stars than can be seen by 
the naked eye, it may readily be imagined what 
a long exposure with a photographic telescope 
will do. No eye can see the wonderful nebu- 
losity in the Pleiades, as shown in the frontis- 
piece, nor one half the extent ctf the great Orion 
nebula; and while a star of about the 17th mag- 
nitude is at the visual limit of our telescopes, the 
camera plate " sees " down to the 20th magnitude. 
Particularly in the study of comets and nebulae, 
has the sensitive plate proved of very great and 
growing value; while in recording solar disturb- 
ances and in charting the stars it is almost 
indispensable. Only in planetary work does it 
fail to equal direct vision, and here the fine sur- 
face detail desired is blurred and lost because of 
the atmospheric disturbances during the ex- 
posure. 
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There are moments when the atmosphere is 
ahnost absolutely steady and clear. When ob- 
serving visually, such a moment need be but a 
fractional part of a second for the eye to catch a 
sufficient glimpse of even the finest detail. The 
photographic plate, however, needs at least a 
couple of seconds to receive and record an im- 
pression of faint detail. It is for this reason 
that in planetary work the eye is still superior 
to photography. Further improvements in the 
sensitizing of plates will unquestionably over- 
come the present <Ufficulties. 

Except for the specially figured objective, and 
the fact that it is of shorter focus so that a 
greater field may be taken in, the photographic 
telescope differs in no baac way from the or- 
dinary refractor. A refractor is equally good for : 
photographic and visual work, as all rays are 
equally reSected, though unequally refracted. 

THE UBKIDIAN CISCLB 

This is a telescope used in determining the 
exact position of the celestial bodies. It is 
especially moimted so that its only motion can be 
north or south, along the meridian. If it points 
exactly south, it can be turned on its axis until 
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the line of sight passes through the zenith and 
still farther through the pole to the north 
horizon ; but it cannot be turned a hair's breadth 
east or west. In the field of this instrument 
is a fine "spider line," exactly marking the me- 
ridian. There is also, as a rule, a series of lines 
flanking the one actually on the meridian. 

The right ascension of a star is the same as its 
adereal time of crosang the meridian, so that 
the int)blem of finding the former is theoreti- 
caUy simple. The sidereal clock is started, set 
exactly at the correct sidereal time, the tele- 
scope of the meridian circle pointed at where 
the star will cross its field, and the exact moment 
when the star passes the meridian is noted. The 
time by the sidereal clock then shows the star's 
right ascension. This indeed should be simple, 
but unfortimately there are irregularities to be 
reckoned upon. It is impossible to make a clock 
of the exactness required by an astronomer, and 
there is always some slight error in the placing 
of the meridian instrument. There is also the 
error of p^-sonal equation to be conddered, no 
two people seeing and acting in just the same 
time, so that where one observer will record 
a star's passage as too early, another will do so 
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too late. Allowances must be made for all these 
possible errors, and therefore, the determination 
of a star's right ascension is really a difSciUt 
matter. 

The declination of a star is read by micro- 
scopes from very carefully ruled circles that turn 
with the telescope. There is also the possibility 
of instrumental error here, but the personal 
equation is eliminated, since the reading need not 
be made at a precise moment, as is necessary in 
noting the transit of a star across the meridian. 

In speaking of errors in recording the time of a 
transit, but tiny fractions of a second are meant. 
Most observatories use a chronograph to record 
this time. The chronograph consists of a 
revolving cylinder, covered with paper upon 
which rests a pen point, so that, as the cylinder 
revolves, the pen traces a line upon the paper. 
The paper is so connected by an electric current 
pas^g through the clock, and through a key 
held by the observer, that every beat of the 
clock and every pressure on the key make a 
notch or dot in the pen line. When the observer 
sees a star on the spider line in his instrument he 
presses the key, and the position of the notch 
thus made in the pen trace, between two notches 
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made by the clock, gives the exact moment at 
whidi the key was pressed. 

It is from these observations that the astrono- 
mers figure and give out the correct standard 
time by which the clocks and watches of the 
whole world are set. 

So difficult is it to secure and obtain the neces- 
sary accuracy of all parts of a meridian drde 
end its accessories, that the "meridian chamber" 
of an observatory is the "holy of holies" to the 
staff, and only the most tavored visitors gain 
admittance there. 

THE ASTBONOHICAI. OR SIDEREAI. CLOCK 

This is merely a most accurate timepiece, of 
pendulum action, regulated to run "star-time," 
the day of which is about three minutes and 
fifty-six seconds shorter than the standard 
civil day. The sidereal day is the exact time 
the Earth requires to complete one full revolu- 
tion ; while the standard day is the average time 
between successive solar noons, or returns 
of the Sun to the meridian; this, because of the 
Earth's revolution about the Sun, requiring 
somewhat more than one complete rotation of 
our globe. 
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A sidoeal clock gains on our ordinary clock 
about two hours a month, or twenty-four hoviis 
in a year. Therefore, in a year of 365 days, the 
Earth has completed 366 rotations, and, ia a 
leap year, 367. 
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CHAPTER XX 

CEKONOLOGV 

The science of Astronomy is without doubt the 
oldest of the true sciences. Its early history, 
like that of all histories, is lost in the depths of 
time, but the records of the ancients carry it 
dimly to about five thousand years ago. These 
records, moreover, are such that they demon- 
strate a close study for centuries previous. 

Unquestionably the rising and setting of the 
Sun and the Moon, and the phases of the latter, 
the most evident of celestial phenomena, must 
have caused a wonderment and thought at the 
very dawn of human intelligence. Prom that 
first wonderment to the first astronomical 
records is a time measured only by conjecture. 

The earliest records known are those of the 
Chinese. Then come those of the Babylonians 
and the Egyptians. It is interesting to note 
that from some of the Babylonial observations, 
inscribed upon baked bricks lately excavated, it 
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has been possible to obtain values of some of the 
Moon's motions accurate enough to be of real 
assistance in a recent revision of certain lunar 
tables. 

Not till the time of the later Greek philoso- 
phers, however, do we get connected data. It 
was among the last mentioned that real obser- 
vational astronomy began. That the Greek 
nature philosophers devoted much thought to 
the structure of the Universe is shown by the 
fact that we can pick from their theories enough 
of what we now know to be true to give a fairly 
accurate description not only of the Solar Sys- 
tem but the Universe at large. Copernicus, who 
hundreds of years later evolved the true basic 
plan of the Solar System, credits not himself, as 
the originator of the theory, but Pythagoras 
(B.C. 569-470). 

Unfortunately for the progress of the science, 
these early philosophers propounded, with their 
average one true theory apiece, so many absurd 
conceptions that the conservative thinkers chose 
to remain supporters of a theory confirmed, or 
apparently confirmed, by what they themselves 
saw. It is for this reason that, though great 
strides were made in observational work, a 
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marvdoasly ingenious, cxnnplicated, and sadly 
false tbeoty of the system of the Universe was 
accepted, and hdd sway for centuries, being 
superseded only by the present so^alled Co- 
pemican Theny after the great Kepler had 
"snux>thed out the wrinkles" in this latter. 

Throi^ the Middle Ages, the false theory, 
evolved by Ptcdemy, was bdieved in so tena- 
doosly that the worid at large refused to accept 
the trae facts when they were presented. The 
removal of the Earth bvm the center (4 the 
Univose to the insignificant poeildon of an 
attendant upon a body supposedly created 
niNely to give light and heat to the Earth was 
too much for himianity to admit. Indeed, much 
was dcoie to stamp out this new be-littling doc- 
trine. History sadly pcnnts to Galileo as an old 
man denying, under threat of torture, the cosmic 
syston he knew to be true, and even more 
sadly to Bruno, previously burned at the stake 
for r^uang to abandon such heretical beliefs. 

Prom then on, however, the path of Astron- 
omy has been broad and cleaiiy lighted, Kepler 
and the mighty Newton being resp(»able, so to 
speak, for the larg^ part of the illuminatioa. 
It is upon Kepler's demoDstration of the true 
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motions of the planetary bodies (and would it 
were possible to devote many pages here to this 
greatest of all astronomical achievements) and 
Newton's magical demonstration of the universal 
rule of that Gravitation, known since early times, 
that modem Astronomy stands. 

Previous to the time of Galileo, astronomical 
instruments were of the most primitive and 
crude construction, and were, in consequence, of 
feeble assistance. After the invention of the 
telescope, and its improvement by Galileo, these 
instruments have evolved with marvelous speed, 
until now, with the amazingly accurate measur- 
ing attachments to the telescope; that greatest 
wonder of all the ages, the spectroscope, the 
analyzer of light; and the photographic plate, 
that magic recorder of the faintest impression of 
light, it seems that we have reached the limit of 
the science of optics. However, that some new 
and still more marvelous improvement or in- 
vention will appear seems, from analogy, to be 
almost certain. Many times before has Man 
been at the apparent limit of his abilities, only 
to step boldly and successfully beyond. 



Directly following is a chronology of the main 
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events of Astronomy. For the first part it is 
necessarily general and broad; but from the 
time of Copernicus to the present, it is accurate 
according to the accepted historical dates. 

CHRONOLCXJICAL TABLE 

hwrlonato A few ancient reconls have come down to 
&• 5th us^ which demonstrate the fact that e 
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thoae remote years astronomy was by no 
means a new sdence. 

There are reports of celestial spheres made 
in China in the 39th centiuy b.c. and another 
in the 23d century a.c. 

It is said that in 3513 B.C. the Emperor 
Chueni of China recorded a conjunction of 
five planets, and that Yao gave instructions 
to his astronomers to determine the positions 
of the Equinoxes and the Solstices; also that, 
at this time, the calendar year was of 365 
days with an added day every four years, as 
in our present calendar. 

In 2159 (?) B.C. two Chineae Royal As- 
tronomers were put to death for ne^ecting 
to predict an eclipse. 

Records have been found of comets and 
edipses rurmins back to 1640 B.C. 

The Saros or eclipse cyde used by the 
^yptian and Chaldeans. 

Thales (639-546 B.C.), the Greek nature 
philosopher, explains the phases of the Moon, 
and measures the angular diameter of the 
Sun. 

Parmenides shortly afterward declares the 
Earth to be a sphere. 
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Pythagoras {569-470 ^-C) deduces the sth'Centnrr 
theory d planetary motions, which Copenii- B.C. 
cus later revised. 

Meton (432 B.C.) introduces calendar 
reform. The Metonic cycle is still used to 
deterniiiw the date of Easter. 

Democritus (470-? B.C.) evolves true 
conception of the Universe. 

Heiaclitus supposes Earth to rotate npoo 

Callipus (330 B.C.) corrects eclipse cycle. 4th Craturj 

Aristarchns (330-350 B.C.) measures ^•^• 
distance of the Sun. 

Eratostbenes (376-196 B.C.) measures zi Ceatnrr 
Earth and indination of the axis to the B.C. 

ecliptic. 

Aiistillus and Timocharis fix pomtims of 



HippATchus (190-120 B.C.) founds real 
observational astronomy; again measures 
indination of axis; rcmeasuies length of year; 
computes lunar tables; observes first recorded 
"new star"; makes first great star chart; 
discovers precesaon of equinoxes; invents 



Pt^olemy (139-161) fonnulates his theory of 3d Centtvy 



Alexandrian library burned by Caliph 7th CnittUT 

Moon's variation noted by Abul Wefa. loth Century 
Ulugh-Begh makes first star catalogue sinceisQi Century 

that of Hipparclius. 

Copernicus bom. 1473 

Astrolabe invented by Behaim. 1480 

Copernicus publishes De RenoliUionibvs 1543 

Orbium Celeitium, ids great work, recalling 
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41 K buU the theoty of Pjrthagoras, thai 
tifgitiniiig the great advance made hy M- 
troowny in the last five hundred yean. 
CopemicuB dies. 

1546 l^cho Biahe bom. The most diligent and 

accurate obaervBr nnce Hipparchus. He 
invented and made many instruments, 
necessaiily crude, with whidi, however, he 
did marvBloualy accurate work. On his 
obienrationa were founded Kepiei'a laws. 

igS^ Galileo bom. 

igfi Johann Kepler bom. He assisted Tycho 

for several yean, and inherited his poA at 
the death of the latter. 

1ST* Tycho observes a "new star," the first 

recorded since the time of Hipparchos. This 
■timalates him to vaake a star catalogue ot 
great accuracy. In "'"'""g this he uses 
corrections ol his own for atanoqiheric re- 
fraction. 

1583 Galileo discoven isochnMiism of pendulum. 

1600 Bruno burned at the state. 

1601 Tycho dies. 

1605 Brilliant "new star" observed by Eepler. 

1608 (?) Pint telescopes made in Holland. 

1609 Galileo improves telescope. 

Kepler publishes his work Ailronomia Neta, 
including the fint two of his great laws of 
planetary motion. 

1610 Four lariger satellites of Jupiter, sun-epots, 
surface irr^ulaiities of the Moon, phases of 
Venus, discovered by Galileo with his tele- 
scope. Saturn's rings also first seen by 
Galileo, but believed to be illusioaary. 

1614 John Napier publishes his invention ot 

logarithms. 
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Kepler evolves his Third Law. 1^16 

Kepler dies. 1630 

Transit of Venus foretold by HorrockB. 1639 

Galileo dies. 1643 

Sir Isaac Newton bom. 

First serious selenographic work done by ift^ 

Langrenus. 

John Flamsteed bom. Piret Astronomer 1646 

Royal. Maker of the first trustworthy 
catalogue erf stars. 

Huyghens discovers Titan, satellite vi. of il^ 

Saturn; the largest and first to be seen. 

Hnyghens describes in cipher the rings cd 1656 

Saturn. 

Edmund Halley, Second Astronome^' 
Royal bom. 

First pendulum clock made by Huyghens. 1697 

Huygbens translates cipher on Saturn 1699 

rings. 

Newton experiments with prism and dis- 1660 (7) 
peidon c^ light. 

Reflecting telescope first prc^Msed by 1663 

Gr^ory. 

Cas^ni notes great spot on Jupiter. 1665 

Casdni establishes rotation periods of 
Jupiter. 

Newtim makes first reflecting telescope. 1666 

^ Natiooal Observatory at Paris founded. 1667 

Telescope first used as pointer by Picard. 

Cassini discovers Japetus, satellite viii. of 1671 

Casdni discoveis Rhea satellite v. of Saturn. 167a 

Caaani discovers division in Saturn's ring. 1675 

Time leqnirBd by light to travel discovered 
and measured by Roemer. 
' R(^ Observatory at Greenwii^ founded. 1676 
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1681 Pint tnnsit instrument built by Roemer. 

1684 Casani diacoveis Tethys and Dione sst«l- 

lites, iii. and iv. of Sattira. 
1687 Newton publishes his Pnncipia, oontainii^ 

hia ezpositicm of the univenal rule of the law 

of grKvitation. 
i6gi Oval form of Jupiter otoerved by Cas- 



t6(P 


Casaini makes chart of Mocm. 


1705 


Halley first predicts return <rf a comet, the 




one now bearing his name. 


1706 




1707-1713 


Miraldi notes varinlion in brilliancy <i. 




Jupiter's fourth satellite. 


tTiS 


Halley detects motions oi Arctunis and 




Srius. 


I7« 


Halley appointed the second Astronomer 




Royal. 


I7»7 


Newton dies. 


1739 


Bradley publishes his discovery of the 






1738 


nerschel bom. 


174a 


Halley dies. 


1743 




I74« 


Bradley discovers that the inclination U 




the Earth's axis is not constant (tni(ait«t). 


1757 


Achromatic lens invented by Dollond. 


175B 


Halley's Comet upon first predicted return. 




first observed by PaUtsch. 


I7«7 


Msakelyne, Astronomer Royal, lays foun- 




dati<m of Nautical Almanac. 


177a 


Bode's "Law" discovered. 


i77S-« 




1781 


Herschel discovers Uranus. 


1783 


Herscbd appointed Astronomer to Geoi^ 
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Goodricke advances correct theory, ex- 1783 

pTaini-ng variability of Algol. 

Laplace publishes elements of Uranus. 
Heischel deduces motioD of Sun through 

space. 
Herschel discovers two Batellltes of Uranus. 17S7 

Herschel's great reflector finished. 1739 

Herschel discovera the Mimas and En- 

celadus satellites i. and ii. of Saturn. 
Large disks of flint-glass successfully ciade ino (7) 

by Guinand. 
Laplace publishes Syslime des Motides, 17M 

containing bis theories on the Nebular Hy- 
pothesis. 

Piflzzi discovers first planetoid (Ceres). 1801 

De Zach rediscovers the lost first planetoid. 
Olbers discovers second planetoid (Pallas), 1803 

Herschel discovers revolution ot binary 1803-04 

stais. 
Harding discovers third planetoid (Juno), 1804 

Olbers discovers fourth planetoid (Vesta), 1S07 

Fraoenhofer first measures lines in aolar 1817 

spectrum. 

Herschel dies. iSu 

Slower measures diameter of Jupiter's 

largest four satellites. 

Vast meteoric shower in America. 1833 

Hopkins Observatory, Williams College, 1836 

founded; oldest in America. 
Chart of Moon made by Beer and 1837 

Maedler. 
Bessel fint successfully measures stellar 1837-1840 

parallax. 
Sun-^Mt periodicity discovered by Schwabo 1838 

Pulkowa Observatory completed. 1839 

Harvard College Observatory founded. 
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1S40 Canals on Mais first indicated in drawings 

by Beer and Maedler. 
1S43 Doppler evdvea method at measuring 

vdodty in line ot sight at lununoua body. 
1S43 Schwabe announces Sun-spot periodicity, 

1844 Bessel pronouaces Sinus and Procyon 
binary systems with dark or very faint 00m- 
paniona. 

1845 Pirstpbotographof Suntakcn;adagaenco- 
type by Foucault and Pigeau. 

Fifth planetoid discovered. 
Lord Rosse's great 6 ft. reflector built 
Adams conqdetes calcnlations ot Neptune's 
position. 
1B46 Le Veriier completes computaticKi erf posi- 

tion cf Neptune. 

1846 Neptune found by Golle. 

Satellite of Neptune discovered by Laaael. 
Biela'a comet observed to sfdit. 
1848 Hyperion satellite vU. <rf Saturn discovered 

Bunultaneously by Bond and Lassell. 
i^ Bond successfully pbotagmphs Moon. 

i8si-'i86o Solar prominencea proved appendages of 

the Sun not Moon. 
1851 Lamont connects vaiiatiao ol compass with 

sun-spot period. 

Lassell discovers two more satdlites of 
Uranus. 
1853 "Magnetic Storms" found to be periodic. 

i8S3 De la Rue fir^ uses collodion process in 

aatronomical photography. 
De la Rue first uses stereoscope. 
1S57 De la Rue constructs first photoheliograpb. 

1859 Reversal d spectrum lines experimentally 

expl^ned by SrcbcA. 
1863 Clark discovers companion to Sinus. 
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Velocity of light found experimentally by 
Fizeau and Poucault independently. 

Rotation of Mars deduced by Kaiser. 

Carrington establishes the unequal rota- 1863 

timi ai the solar surface. 

Nebuke first studied by spectroscope. 1864 

Donati first observes spectrum of comet 

Spectrum of Nebula first observed by 
Hnggins. 

Spectrum c^ Sun-spot compared with that 1866 

of <olar surface by Lockyer. 

Return of Leonid meteorites. 

Le Venier computes elements of Leonids. 1867 

HeUum found in the Sun. 1868 

Huggins measures velocities of stare in lino 
of aght. 

Spectroscope first used in eclipse of Sun. 
Solar prominences viewed by Jansen for first 
time without echpse. 

Dawes makes first good map of Mars. i86g 

Gelatine dry plates first used in astronomi- 1876 

cal photography, by Huggins. 

Schiaparelli first maps Martian "Canals." 1877 

Satellites of Mara discovered by Hall. 

Gill more correctly ascertains distance of 1877-89 
Sun by improved heliometer. 

Jupiter's "Great Red Spot" first ob- 1878 

served. 

Sir W. M. H. Christie, Eighth Astronomer 1881 

Royal takes up duties. 

Gill malras first comet photograph, and 1883 

originates stellar chart-photography. 

Great star map started. 1887 

Lick Observatoiy completed. iSSg 

Vogel observes orbital motion of Algol by 18S9 

means of spectroscope. 
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Spectroscope nveols dose binaiy star^ 
(PidcBTing). 
igjfo SchiapueUi discovers true rotaticm of 

VennB and Mercury. 
189s Dr. Anderson diacovera "Nova Aurigx." 

Barnard diacorers Jupiter's fifth satellite. 

1894 Sun-spots proved not always depresaons, 
by Howlett. 

Lowell Observatory founded. 

1895 Constitution of Saturn's rings proved by 
spectroscope (Keeler). 

Helium discovered on the Earth. 
i8g6 Companion to Procyon discovered by 

Schaeberle. 
1897 Yerkes Observatory opened. 

i8g8 IHclcering discovers, by photography, 

Pboebe satellite ix. of Saturn. 
1901 Dr. Anderson discovers "Nova Persei." 

1903 Sin i^tograpby improved by Hale and 
Oeelandres independently. 

1904 Mt limson Sdar Observatory founded. 

1905 Jupiter's sixth and seventh satellites dis- 
covered by photography at the Lick Observa- 
tory. 

Pickering discovere, by photography, The- 
mis satellite x. of Saturn. 

1907 Slipher of the Lowdl Observattny imfvoves 
plates for spectroscope woric 

Slipher successfully [^otographs Martian 
Canals. 

1908 Eighth satellite of Jupiter discovered by 
Melotte. 

Eros, the nearest [donetoid, discovered by 
Witte. 
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ASTRONOMICAL SYMBOLS USED IN ALMANACS 



Q =Mercmy. 


»=New Moon. 




3)=First Quarter. 


9=Venus. 


0=FullMoon. 




(C— Last Quarter, 


©=Earth. 


0=Sun. 




Ci'=Conjunction; having the same 




Right Ascension. This 




does not necessarily mean 


c?=Mars. 


at the same pcnnt on the 




celestial sphere, Gince the 


y=Jupiter. 


Declination of the two 




bodies may be different 


^E=Satum. 




5 =Uraiius. 


cf Opposition; differing iSo'in 






tp=Neptune. 






Right Ascension 



O' y 2 =Jupiter and Venus in 

cP t? Q=MarB in i^tposition. 

o' U G^=Jupiter in conjunction with the Sun. 

Cf 1 O Inf.=Mercury in inferior conjunction; be- 
tween the Earth and the Sun. 

cf B O Sup.= Mercury in superior conjunction; on 
the other side of the Sun from the Earth. 

0* S 0=Veaus and Moon in conjunction. 
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A BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The titles in this list are taken tican only those books 
which the author of this little vdume has been privileged 
to read, and of which, therrfore, he has a personal knowl- 
edge and opinion. The omiGsioa erf any title does not 
by any means indicate that be has not considered that 
book worthy of mention, but merely that he has not had 
the opportunity to become familiar with it. All really 
technical works have been left out, as it is the compiler's 
intentifMi to Ei^K^st only books c< a more or less " popular" 

Books for General Reading 

Arrbenius, Svantb. Life of the Universe. 3 vols. 

i6mo. 260 pp. each. 

from the taaiimt tim« to the mewot. 

— Worlds in the Makine. 

i3mo. 330 pp. IIlus. 

A preiBiitatioii of the aDthor'i theoiHB in dear ererycUy ' 
laDCpuge; a valoablc woik not only mil worth the readins bat 
moat delightfully nadablfl. 

Ball, Sis Robert. The Earth's Beginning, 

txma. 384 pp. nius. 

A limpls but compieheiuive work. 

Slar-Laitd. lamo. 402 pp. ' 

lUns. 

The anthor'i IscturM to young p«ople. rewrittsD. An excellent 
book to awaken interaM in astronomy. 
198 
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Ball, Sir Robebt. In Starry Reaims. 8vo. 

350 pp. Illus, 

A Tolume of the «me utiin u Newcombe'i Sidi-LtgUi <m 
AumuHny. Containi inCeissting chspten on: The Heat oE the 
Son; The Moon'i Hiitorr; A Vint to an ObaervatoiT; Note* on 
Ncbola; Uan as a Woddj Eitent of the Sidereal Heavena, etc. 

The Story of the Heanens. 

8vo. 568 pp. Fttlly 

lUus. 

This author'* taissK and most coiniirebeiuiTe popular work. 



nbttantiatad ii sonUKrh*t to be deplored. 

BiCKBRTON, A. W. The Birth of Worlds and 

Systems. i6mo. 
163 pp. Illus. 

A most intenatins book on coamic evolation. It preienti a 
special and origiBal theory regardiag stellu coUlfioiu. Technical 

Black, F. A. NiUural Phenomena. 8vo. 

366 pp. Illus. 

Cantaini intereetjnc chapters on: The Wandnins of the Poles; 
The Weather; Ths Zodiacal Light; The Turn of Che Day, etc 

• ProbUfHS IB Time and Space. 

8vo, 361 pp. Illus. 

A compuiioo ndnme to the above. Contains chapters on: 
Time; The Cdendai; Heasurins the Earth; Magnetism of the 
Earth; Uovement of the Earth and San in Space, etc. 

BtiBGKL, Bkumo H. Astronomy for All. 8vo ■ 

351 pp. Profusely 
lUus. 

A large book containing mnch "gossipy'* information not 
fondd in other voltinus. Its iUtutrations aiv, in t 



Chakbexs, Geobgb P. Astronomy. i6mo. 335 pp. 

Profusely lUus. 

" t use. Noteworthy 
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Chuibeks, Gkokgx P. TU Story e} Eciipus. i6ino. 

308 pp. IIlus. 

A good rinunt ol thii diTirioa d utioDoniical hittory. 

Clbrke, Agnes M. ProMetns in AstropikysUs. 

8vo. 567 pp. lUus. 

A ntbar *—*■"■'-' and ipedal work cm the pbrticiJ cooatita- 

tioB uf tfag Sun and aUn. Daapita lU lomeirEut ulvaiiced 

<t7lfl it contaiiu mqcb within the taty compnhenaioii rd th« 

■vnarml readar. 

7%« ^yiiem 0/ fA« 5iars. 

8vo. 403 pp. nios. 

Of tha aama ■monl natiin u the former TOlume, but not 10 
•padal. Hat IntareMiDg cbaptan on the Bntwoat (tan, the 
Variable4u>d Notb. 

Flauhaxiom, CAinLLB. Poptiiar Aitronomy. 8vo. 

696pp. Profusely IlluB. 

Moet furiniHng reading. The book ii exhauitiTe, and the 

■nthor hai allowed hii imagination tnll away. For thii i«<i- 

lon it must be read lomewbat scepticiUy. Too many itate- 

menta of facta and figorei require checldng, aa the book ia Dot 



Forbes, Geokce. History of Astronomy 

i6mo. aoo pp. Illus. 

A capital aammary, preaenting ita anbject in weU-claaaified 
and readaUe form. Tb* beat abort biatory of aatroaomy. 

Jacobt, HabC«,d. Astronomy, a Popuiar 

Handbook. 8vo. 435 

pp. Well Illus. 

A recent book by a conaervaliT« with & "at*nd-pat" attitnde. 
It ia divided conveniently into two [Arta, the firat for the genera] 
reader, the aecond for the atudent. 

KiPPAX, John R. Tke Call of the Stars. 8vo. 

430 pp. Profusely Illus. 

" A poptdar introduction to a knowledge of the starry akiea." 
The author has anctesafully blended the facta of aatronomy with 
the legendary lore of the atara and conatellationa. A moat 
. leadable and intereating work. 
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IvOWBLL, Pekcival. The Bnt^ution of Worlds. ■ 

8vo. 363 pp. Illus. 

A d«*r dud Iogic4l pnwnUtiaii rt ■ thsorr oppoied to tlw 
"NebtdA Hypothflni" by the fonmnt procnsuTe in th« 4itro- 
nomlcal world. 

Mars as the Abode oj Life. 

8v<j. 368 pp. IlluB. 

A Bnmmar7 of Profeuoi Lowell'i nam on svdaCion, with 
Aflpecial rtJenncQ to Mmn. Well worth the rewlinff. 

Mars. 8vo. Illus. 

Mars and Its Canois, 

8 vo. lUus. 

Voluma prCMnting Piotcasoi Lowell'i daacriptiona irf Mu* 
And hi« theories conceming it; oIao reportiDg in untMhnioJ 
IkninagB the mult of hie long (tad; of the pUoet. 

Tie Solar System, lamo, 

134 PP- Diagrams. 

A imall '—'■■'■''«' Tolwne containing, however, nmch Chat ii 
readily nndentood by the geneni rs&der. It o9en leveral 

LvKN, William T. Remarkable Comets. 33mo, 

75 pp. lUus. 

A little tMok giving briefly the higtoriee of the mors tomous 

Macfhbrson Jr., Hectob. The Romance of Modern 
Astronomy. i3nio. 

330 pp. EUus. 

The title is sonwwhmt miilBftding. It ia a Eood general book 
Contains e brief history of AitronomicAl dii- 



MoBSE, Edward S. Mars and Its Mystery. 8vo. 

300 pp. IUqe. 



Newcoube, Simon. Astronomy for Everybody. 

8vo. 333 pp. nius, 

A coDciw eipoeitlon of utronomiul fiicti. 
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NewCCWBE, Simon. S4dt-LigkU on Astronomy. 

8vo. 345 pp. niuB. 



>d nb^ecu. Conuini cbftptm oo: Uoaolv«d PiDblcmi; 
i of the UniTenaj Can We Make It Raini Life in tba 
im; Haw th* PlaneU an Welched, etc 

The Stars, a Sttiiy eif the 
Vniutrse. Svo. 333 pp. 



Olcott, Wm. Ttler. Star Lore of All Ates. 8vo. 

450 pp. Profusely 

lUua. 

A iiileiMUd coUw^kn ol all the mrthi of the world niatina to 
the (tan. 

Sun Lore of AU Aj«. 8vo. 

450 pp. Profuseljr 
lUus. 

A companion Toliuzie to the abovei treating onlr of tiie Sun. 

PooK, Chaslbs Lane. The Solar System, a Study 

of Recent ObserwOions. 
8vo. 309 pp. Illas. 
A •chtdarly, but ant«ehiuc«l book by a ricldly coiiMmtiv* 

aitionomei. 

Sekviss, Gakbett p. Astronomy in a NutshdL , 

i3mo. 361 pp. Ulue. 

A brief aummarr. Devotee mneh of it) ipaee to deecribing 
the Cdestial Sphere and it* coOtdlnatea. Time and Che calendar 
•re wdl eiiilained. 

Curiosities qf the Sky. Svo, 

267 pp. Illua. 

Faecinatinv Teadmg. Contains chapters on: The Windows of 
AbwluW Night; The Wreddng of the Moon; The Psssina of the 
CoostellBtionsi Tbe Stnnoe Adventone of Comets, etc. 
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&«YDBK, Carl. The World Maekine. 8vo. 

490 pp. 



growth of aiUoDomicU knoiriedge. Well worth tha nwliiic. 

Todd, David. Stars and Telescopes. lamo. 

419 pp. Illus. 

A good volnmc which needa reprinting. The [at« nriiioni bi« 
in the form of long footnotea, and consecntive reading is atmoflt 
imposaible. 

Turner, Herbert H. Astronomical Discovery. 

8vo. 335 pp. Illus. 

Well told atones of the important ttstioiiomical discoveriiB; 
Uranus. Neptune, The Aateioidh etc. 

Williams, Henry S. Miracles of Science. 8vo. , 

343 PP- lUus. 
Popular magaiine articles. Good reading but inaccnnte in 
several instances. Only the first loo pages are devoted to 
astronomical subjects. 

Books for Observers 

Baikie, Jaues. Through the Telescope. 8vo. 

291 pp. Illus. 

A useful piacUcal handbook on telescope worli for the amateaT. 

Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, The American. Svo. 
Diagrams. 

PuUished annually by the Government. Indispensable to the 
observer. It gives all figures regarding the positEona of the 
celestial bodies, including the satellites of the planets. All 
predictable phenomena, such as eclipses, transits, oocultations, 
etc., ore fully covered. 

Gibson, Frame M. The Amateur Telescopists 

Handbook. i2mo. 
163 pp. Illus. 

A practical handbook on the testing, the core and the use of 
the telescope. Contains an observer's catalog of celestial object! 
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Hasldck, Paul N. Tdeseope ltakiit[. lamo. 

160 pp. Diagrams. 



UcKksadt, Kilvim. a Btgimiur's Star-Book, ■ 

\to. 14S pp. Fully 
lUua. 

By fu tlw but TolDiiia (or the obiBrnr *— r'""''"t work, 

a (Titun id lUc-mapa uid chaiti utaacsd on ui atiBual and 
most coBTeiuBst plan. The tut b eitnmelr w^ writteD, and ii 
» catalog of obiocta 

Maktin, Maktha Bvans. The FriemUy Stars. latno. 
360 pp. Diagrams. 

A (imple baad-book for the nakBd-aya abaafm. 

The Way of lie Planets. 
lamo. 375 PP- IU'»s. 

A compaiuoB book to tba abon. darotliis itHlf to tba Dlaneta 

OLCort, Wh. Ttlbb. A Pidd Book of the Stars. lema 
163 pp. Charts. 

Tba moit coBTaniant, aitd tba bait ■mall book for the naked- 
eye obterrei. To each cosMdlation ia davolad a apadal chart. 
with a (uU dewaiption on tba pace bang it. Tahlei of all the 



In Star-Land vith a Thref 
Intk Tdeseope. t6ma 
146 pp. Charts. 

me to the Pidd Book. Not ai fall as the 
Biitnnir') SUr Book, but tba beat nnall Toloaie tor ita pttipoaa . 

Pkcxttok, Mak?. Ealf-kours with the Summer 

Stars. i6mo. 930 pp. 

lUus. 

A reprint of Kmu cbanninB newapapar artldea which appeared 

a faw ysaia aco- The volamc containa in Ha inttodoetian a So* 

daKc^ition of tba Yatlna obaervatory. 
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Pkoctok, R. a. Easy Star Lessons. 8vo. 

240 pp. Illns. 

A (Mndard book, well amae«d. 

HaiS-Hours toith Ihe Slars. 

4to. pp. 13 maps. 
An euy gulda to the coiuWIlatioiw. 

Boolis on the Moon 

Pauth, Pbilip. The Moon in Modem As- 

tronomy. 8vo, i6opp. 
lUus. 

A SBDUiuuv of twtntr reari'wIeDographk work, uul > itndy 

Not only excellent apocial leading, but raoat uaefnl to the 
obterver. Contains many dtiaUed charts, draws by the author. 

MoXEADX, TB£ Abb£ A Day in (he Moon. i3mo, 

199 pp. Illus. 
A ■pociaj vtdume is UDtachnical languAge. 

Nashyth and Carfentbk The Moon, Considered as a 
Planet, A World, and a 
SateUite. lamo. 315 
pp. Illus. 

One ot the moat intenMing books on the Moon, tt devotai 

much space to the eipoaJtioa in limple language of the authors' 
theoriea regarding the origia of the luoAr auifaoe markings. 

Sbrviss, Garrett P. The Moon, a Popular 

Treatise. lamo. 248 

pp. nius. 

A very laadable book in the form of conTereationa. Contsini 
a fine aeriea of photographs. 

RuDAUX, L. How to Study the Slars, 

lamo. 360 pp. Illus, 

Instructions on the use of the telescope, and much very 
valqable information on astronomical photography fo 
A full chapter is devoted to naked-eye observing. 
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Webb, Rev., T. W. Celestial Objects for Common 

Telescopes, a vols. 12 

mo. 233 and 280 pp. 

Volanu I ii nMiictod to the MJu syitem, vol. 11 corerina Che 

rot ol tha uoivena. By far the mint complete obsn-Ter'a 

cBtBlog ol Iti cUm. It hu beui Randard for ysui. and ia 

invalnaU* (or ita puipoao. 



HOLDBN, BdWAKD S. 



Newcomb, Simon 
and hch.dbn, e. s. 



Todd, David. 



Young, Chaxlbs A. 



Eiemtntary Astronomy. 
121110, 446 pp. Illus. 



Astronomy, for High-SchooU 
and Colleges. 8vo. 501 

pp. Illus. 

A NetD Astronomy. lamo. 
480 pp. Illus, 

The Elements of Astronomy. 
121110. 438 pp. lUus. 



— General Astronomy. (tvo. 

600 pp. lUus. 

Atlases 

'eck, W. The Observer's Atlas of lft« 

Heavens. Folio. 30 

Costaina BaTond cataloaa ol double Stan, variabls atara, 
clnitera, etc. There are seren] special platea ol mnch tbIui. A 
capit*] chart of the Moon a alio included. The mapg aed charta 
are aupplemented by a well-written toit containing many moat 
conyenient and useful uUes. It is the beat atlaa for the uaer of 
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PxoCTOR, R. A. A New Star Atlas. 7th Ed. 

Folio. 13 Maps and 
Index Maps. 
For loot the atandtvd ttlu, and by muir Mill cotuidend tba 
ben. 

SCBUBIG, RtCHAKD. TobuUt CaletUi {Himmel's 

AtUu). Folio 8 Maps 
and Moon-Chart. 
The best cheap itBr-atlu. The tut is in Latio and Geimui, 
but tbsn ia not enongb of it to nuke B tmuli 



Bakbett, Leon 
AND Sbbviss, Gabsbtt P. Star and Planet Finder, 

Tha only good planispbeie, and the only one by wbicli the 
twdtioni of tbe pluwti. the Sun, and the Moon can be found for 
•very day oi tbe year. It ii conTemcDt and e«iy to use, and. 
uatn a genefal knooledga o( the conatallationa ie gained, of great 
■miwance to tlw obaerw. 



*. OF KI0H10«N 

OCT 26 1914 
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A Revised Edition of a Standard Work 



A Field Book of the 



Stars 



By William Tyler Olcott 

Antiuw of " SUr Lon of All Aces," etc 

Seamd EJOkm. ReebaL WOh AdMonal Materbd 
16°. With Fifty Dhgrana. $1.00 

In llie new edition of this standard work 
the author has given full information, togetiier 
with diagrams representing the result of 
the latest investigations. All matters of a 
technical or theoretical nature have been 
(Hnitted. Only what the reader can observe 
witti the naked eye or with an opera-gl^s 
have been included in it 

Excellentiy arranged and ccqnously illus- 
trated) tiufi manual is a real field-book and 
will prove valuable for all who wish to become 
familiar witii the stars. 

New Toric 0. P. Potnam's Sons Undon 
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The Solar System 

A Study of Recoit Obiefntiaas 

Br ProL Chirlea Lane Poor 

ProtsMor of AitronaUT in Colaiiibla Unlranllr 

8". WHk FrvoAfitiet tn i%o«Eunnni 6 Pkle», aad 32 
Oaau^Bgun; No. 1», Sdeaee Strkt. Ntt,S2.00 

lBriatH$2J0i 
The mib]«ct li prewntnd In ontechnleal Ungnage tad 
irithoot the nae of madiematicB. PiofMsor Poor shorn 
by whkt steps die precise knowledge of to-day hu bees 
readted and expUdni die marveUooB raaolta of modem 
methods and m dera obaemtioas. 



History of Astronomy 

■t Oeor(e Forbes, H.A., r.l.S., H.li»I.C.E. 

Focmaitr Pnil««tBr o( KBlnial PhJUoMphr, 

Andsnoo'i Collaia, (Kmsdw 

W. Adt^aaltfy lOuutrted. Net 75 ceniM 

(Br mtU, 85 eeala) 

No.J AfSnotro/theSekaetSetiea 

The author tracee ttie erolntion of inteOectual thought 

in the ivc^ess of aBtronomical discovery, rscognizlng the 

various points of view of the different ages, ^ving dve 

credit even to the andenta. It has been necessary to 

ctutoil many parts of the history, to lay before the reader 

in a limited space enough aboat each age to iUustnite Its 

tone and a^t, ti>e ideals of the workers, ttie gradual 

addition of new points of view and of sew means of in- 

Tostlgation. 

TU rolutne b ^wiM Ml hBowti 
Ihe Geometrical Period — The Dynamical Period — 
Obsearratios. The Physical Period. 



New ToA G. P. Pntnam'S Sons London 
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